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Ac Report of Committee of Senate of South- 
i Carolina, on the practibility and expedi- 
If. ency of reducing the Law to the form of 
val a Code. Presented November session, 
e 1827. By Thomas S Grimke, Colum- 
ry bia. D& JM Faust. 
se, To observe the predilections of lawyers 
ese for the common law as it has existed for 
elf centuries, and the manifest unwillingness 
me with which they even approach the sub- 
ies ject of reform or amendment—the ob- 
Pil- stacles which they thrust in the way of 
also the independent and intelligent who may 
Be- chance to differ in opinion with them, 
lit- and the vast importance they attach to 
any similar undertakings, one would be apt 
and to imagine that chaos and irregularity, 
trib- uncertainty and indistinctness, were real- 
| by ly more to be desired, than system and 
late perspicuity, simplicity and order. The 
two great veneration which they entertain 
‘ Om- for the ancient fabric, or as it is some- 
der a_ times called, ‘the collected wisdom of 
et in ages,’ really reminds us of the tenacity 
, was with which certain religionists adhere 
ional to ancient customs or institutions, sim- 
n no- ply, because they are ancient; as though 
ered ; antiquity alone could stand against time, 
5 can- against human improvement, against the 
| point gradual but victorious march of intellect, 
d, and ua word, against the irresistible control 
‘kably of circumstances. As well might they 
same contend that from the beginning of the 
dams’ §world, nothing which has been done in 
att_or in science, should be altered or 
amended, however necessary or impor- 
tant the change ; or that no improvement 
ot still fee right, because improvement would be 
the ar- jg" ™fringement upon what stood before. 
umber Some minds, however, from their very 
ur next ectieetion, are naturally led to admire 
place | things of an ancient character, simply, 


cause they are so. But who that pro- 
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fesses to be a friend to his species, who 
that would desire to exalt mankind, by 
enlarging, not contracting, the mind, 
could be willing to fix his blind admira- 
tion to that which was made twenty cen- 
turies ago, any more than that which is 
the work of yesterday. When we say 
of an ancient custom, or institution, that 
it has survived a thousand years, while 
others have perished before it, the en- 
lightened mind will naturally admire it, 
only if beneficial and excellent. If it 
has stood so long and is yet in a state of 
preservation and perfection, the specta- 
tor, even at distant periods, will regard 
it with the mingled awe and admiration 
which we are told men feel when they 
gaze with wonder and astonishment at 
those immense efforts of human skill and 
ingenuity—the Pyramids of Egypt. Not, 
however, from their antiquity, but be- 
cause they raise in the mind of the be- 
holder ideas of the sublime; because they 
iexhibit matchless strength, proportion, 
and simplicity; because they show-a 
probable existence for centuries past and 
centuries to come, amidst the surround- 
ing wrecks of nature and of art. 

But are such ideas or feelings suggest- 
ed at the sight of yast tomes, huge vob 
umes piled, almost mountains high; some 
of them, nay, we gnight say with truth 
all of them, containing principles repeat- 
ed in numbers of books while they should 
be confined to one; cases overruled, or 
decided not to be what they assume to 
be; and indeed a vast collection of mat- 
ter badly arranged, and only calculated 
to mislead rather than inform the reader. 
And yet such is the system which it is 
said it is best should stand, than that ef- 
forts should be made to improve it. Such 
jis the system which is termed the ‘col- 
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lected wisdom of ages.’ That it is both 
expedient and practicable to reduce the 
statute and common law to the form ofa 
code, is, we think, conclusively proved 








by Mr Grimke. The annexed observa- 


tween the political and civil departments 
of the law, was well defined and perma- 
nently settled, the task must have been far 
more difficult, than it can be now; when 
the distinctive character of written con- 


tions which we extract from the report! stitutions has given to political law, a se- 
of the committee, are as just and as true, | parate, independent existence. Yet, even 
as they are forcible and eloquent. under these disadvantages, the work has 

‘Why should we believe that impossi- | been often undertaken, and the task as of- 


ble, which has been accomplished with | ten accomplished. 


Among the Greeks, 


every other science and with every art? | the institutions of Lycurgus, Draco, and 
Did not ali the physical and all the mor- | Solon, of Charondas, and Zaleucus attest 


al sciences begin, like the political and 
civil departments of the law, with a few 
simp!c elements? Did not facts and ob- 
servations oecrue, from time to time, till 
the gradual accumulations of ages pre- 
sented maferials worthy of philesophi- 
cal study? Did not the master minds of 
the ancient world dedicate their lives to 
the examination and arrangement of those 
materials ? Have not the greatest men of 
the modern world devoted themselves, 
with untiring energy and enthusiasm, to 
the analysis, development, and classifica- 
tion of the facts and principles treasured 
up, in the progress of more than twenty 
centuries? And who would now ex- 
change their works, rich in principles and 
luminous in system, for the confusion, 
which their genius has harmonized, for the 
beauty and order, which they have educed 
out of choas ? And why should it not be 
practicable to do the same by the law? 
Did not that begin from a few scattered, 
simple elements? Did not age after age 
witness the gradual accessions to its facts 
and principles ? Was not the mass with- 
out form, and void, till philosophy com- 
pared, illustrated, and systematized its 
materials ; till the foresight and wisdom 
of the statesmen remodelled and ordain- 
ed as a code, the scattered experiments 
of centuries, and the luminous expositions 
of the judge, the advocate, and the au- 
thor ? Had they believed it impracticable 
where would have been the noble systems 
of ancient and modern law, the ornaments 
of their own, the blegsings of every fol- 
lowing age? Had they shrunk back in 
despair or disgust, the ancient provinces 
and the modern states, which oeeupy the 
dominions of the Roman Empire, would 


not have enjoyed in the civil law, the only 


compensation for the despotisms, which 
have oppressed them. 


‘And why should it not be practicable 
to do for Carolina, what has been so of- 
ten done, in the ancient and the modern 


the fact. Under the Roman Republic and 


the Romow Empire, eastern and western, 

the institutes of Romulus, the Jus Pap'- 

rianum, and the laws of the Twelve Ta- 

hles; the perpetual edict of Salvius Ju- 

lian; the codes of Gregorius, Hermoge- 

nes, and Papirius; those of Theodosius 

the younger, cf Justinian and of Alaric, 

of Basil and Leo Philosophus, afford 
still more ample testimony of the fact. 

In England, the Domebook of Alfred, 
the revised Code of Edward the confess- 
or, and the institutes of William the con- 
queror, are examples of our position. In 
the department of maritime law, the 
Rhodian collection, that of Amalfi, the 
‘ Consolato del Mare,’ the laws of Oleron, 
of Wisby and of Lubeck ; and the mem- 
orable ordinance of Louis XIVth, fur- 
nish proofs of no ordinary character, in 
favor of our opinion. We close this long 
list of authorities, with the codes of Fred- 
erick the Great, of Napoleon, and of Liv- 
ingston.’ 

It is passing strange that some few 
should contend in favor of the system of 
improvement or reform, but should at 
the same time desire that the effort be 
postponed for a future period ; a measure, 
the very delay of which forms so evident- 
ly one of the best reasons why it should 
be done at once. Every year, adds 
shelves of reports and decisions to the 
library of a lawyer, which, though sel- 
dom read, and for the most part used 
merely as works of reference, yet re- 
quice large sums of money to procure. 


to see that so many books are, in a great 
measure, unnecessary ; they cannot pos- 
sibly be necessary ; they cannot lead to 
any other than confused ideas on the sub- 
jects of which they treat; certainly princl- 
ples alone without comment, well select: 
ed, sparingly adopted, and strictly colla- 
ted, would sufficientiy answer all the 
purposes for which they are intended : 








world? Before the boundary line be- 


why, then, should there not be a code 








It is certainly a matter of common sense, | 
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in South-Carolina as well as a code in 
Russia, in France, and in Louisiana? 
Why should not some distinguished in- 
dividual in our State, win and wear 
the wreath of laurel which adorned the 
brows of the great Frederick, of Napole- 
on, and of Livingston, for the immortal 
services which in their turns they have 
each rendered to their fellow men. 

There is much sound reasoning in the 
Report of the Committe as regards the 
several causes which lead to the prose- 
cution of suits, while it very eonvincing- 
ly shows how many evils might be avoid- 
ed, and how much real benefit to the 
legislature, the judge, the advocate, and 
the people, might result from the exis- 
tence of a code. The infiuence of which 
as exhibited in the following extracts, 
must be seen by every reflecting and un- 
prejudiced mind. 

1. ‘ With respect to the legislature, the 


following would be the natural result of 


a code—(1.) Heretofore, it has been dif- 
ficult, sometimes impracticable, to ascer- 
tain the existing law on any given sub- 
ject. This arises from the scattered con- 
dition of our acts, from the confused and 
irregular manner in which they are pen- 
ned; from the carelessness with which 
amendments are made; from the habit 
of legislating for particular cases, under 
general forms, and from want of sufficient 
indexes to the acts. But if we had a 
code, it would embody, under stated heads, 
all the existing statute law on any given 
subject; and the annual acts with their 
indexes being accommodated to the ar- 
rangement and index of the code, the 
facility of discovering all that we might 
wish to know, would be enhanced a 
hundred fold. 

2. ‘Our annual legislation, we speak 
of public and permanent acts, consists al- 
most entirely of amendatory and reme- 
dial statutes. One half of these for the 
last seven and twenty years, would have 
been saved, had we begun the 19th cen- 
tury with a code. For no lawyer of skill 
and experience in drawing up a code 
would have been guilty of the numerous 
omissions, which are continually arising 
from our habits of legislation. Those, 
who are acquainted with the very many 
disadvantages, under which laws are 
made, will not be surprised at the gen- 
eral character of our statute book. 

3. ‘It is a great recommendation of a 
code, that it would become a standard 


for all future laws, not merely in form, 7 
but in spirit and character. And, as our 
acts would then be made with a view te — 
a known and fixed system, this would 
zo far to restrain superfluous, careless, 
and hasty, partial and merely convenient 
legislation. Besides, an extensive, well 
arranged code, having been once adop- 
ted, after due consideration, would be 
esteemed far more sacred than separate 
acts. Hence, alterations would be made 
with great caution, and only in cases of * 
necessity. It is obviously the true poli- 
cy of every country, to adhere, as far as™ 
may be consistent with the changes call- 
ed for by the spirit of improvement, to a 
known fixed system of laws; and the va- 
lue of such a scheme is enhanced by the 
reflection, that in maiters of posilive lawy 7 
it is comparatively unimportant what the” 
law is, if it is only Anown and settled. 

4. ‘To legislate with a view to par- 
ticular hardships or individual cases, 
without regard to the relation, which 
they bear to a system, must be productive 
of error and confusion. Let us adopt a 
code, and legislation would be conducted 
with a view to its principles and the 
harmony of its parts. And although laws 
would still rise from particular instances, 
yet would they be modelled in conformi- 
ty with the comprehensive and scientific 
character of the code. Legislation would 
thus become more enlightened and dig- 
nified, more consistent an@ efficient. 

5. ‘A code would exercise a valuable 
influence, in many important particulars, 
over the forms of acts. The facility of 
simple, distinct and methodical reference, 
in amendatory or other acts, to the cor- 
responding part of the code, would ab- 
breviate and simplify ourlaws. Take the 
acts of intestacy, of wills and testaments, 
or of limitation, as they now are, and as 
they would be, ina code, and the advan- 
tage will be obvious. The titles and 
preambles of acts—the repetitions at the 
commencement of every section—the di- 
vision into distinct acts—the separate at- 
testation, signature and ratification of 
each act, when all are really but one sta- 
tute—the tautology, circumlocutions and 
awkward forms of expression—the an- 
nual repetitions in bills of incorporation, 
of supplies, of appropriation, would all be 
revised and remodelled for the better. 

6. ‘The complete and final separation 
between permanent and temporary, pub- 

lic and private acts, will be one effect of 
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the code. It may exist without them ; 
but it is believed, that it never will, until 
the union of science and common sense, 
of principles and experience in the code, 
shall have exemplified the value of many 
changes, perfectly feasible now, but ei- 
ther not noticed, or not sufficiently con- 
sidered. 

7. ‘It is a singular irregularity, and 
vet not of unfrequent occurrence, that an 
important clause is interpolated in a tax, 
or road, or incorporation bill; where no 
one would ever think of looking for it, 
and whither the list of acts, miscalled an 
index, would never lead you forit. This 
practice, it is believed, would be effec- 
tually discountenanced, and finally abol- 
ished by a code. 

If. We have said, that a code would 
not only exercise a salutary influence 
over the legislative department, but that 
it would be an advantage to the people, 
through the medium of the courts.x—Can 
there be a question of this? If a code 
should remove or mitigate the evils, 
which have been already noticed, in re- 
lation to the legislature, will not the judges 
benefit to the full extent of the services, 
thus conferred? Is any judge insensible 
of the assistance, which he derives from 
the able works of Chitty, Tidd, and Phil- 
lips; of Fonblanque, Sugden aud Mit- 
ford? And does not a code stand some 


judge? To deny, or even to doubt the 
reality cf such an influence, is to libel the 
power and authority of principles, espe- 
cially in our country, pre-eminently the 
lond of principles. 

III. *‘ The profession of the law is but a 
permanent, extended, well regulated a- 
gency, for transacting many of the most 
‘portant and interesting concerns of the 
people. All that has heen said, respect- 
ing the legislative end judicial depart- 
ments, applies with equal, if not superior 
force to the profession. As their employ- 
ments fit them beyond most other men, 
for the business of legislation, so, no one 
can be insensible of the influence, which 
they naturally derive from the very fact 
of being thus prepared.—If a knowledge 
of the pre-existing law is indispensible 
to aright understanding and sound ex- 
position of an amendatory or remedial 
statute, how much more requisite must 
that information be, to the maker of that 
statute. Nor can it be doubted, but that 
the bar has always a large share of in- 
iluence with the court; an influence, al- 
ways the reward of integrity and expe- 
rience, of talents and learning. ‘lhe 
court and the bar act and react mutually 
on each other; and if a code can, as it 
assuredly will, exercise a commanding 
iafluence over both, we must conclude, 
that this action and reaction will become 





what in the same retalion to the statute 
and common law, as such treatises to the 


/ more salutary and efficient.’ 
| In short, we earnestly recommend this 


elements and decided cases of each par-| report to every man of the profession, 


ticular branch? ‘The noble enterprise, 


and, indeed, to all our fellow citizens as 


the illustrious achievement of Lord Mans-| every way worthy of serious and sober 
field, was to reduce commercial law to, consideration ; for ourselves we are fully 
the consistency, system and principles | persuaded that no act of the legislature . 


of science. 


His sucess is a matter of ad-| would be attended with more real bene- 


miration and gratitude to the people and | fit, both to the community and the profes- 
the legislature, to the bench and the bar of; sion, than the adoption of such active 
his own, and of our country; and must not; measures as would conduce to the com- 
similar changes in any one, and of course | pletion of a system full of utility and 


in every department of the law, be still 
more valuable to the community and the 
courts? Can itbe possible, that our judges 
should not be more perfectly acquainted 
with the system and principles of the law, 
through the medium of a code, than they 
can be without it? Will a comprehensive 
scheme of the whole law, the scientific 
dependency of all its parts; the simplici- 
ty and conciseness of its language; the 
consistency, reasonableness and expedi- 
cy ofits provisions, have no effect on the 
habits of thinking and reasoning, and on 
the style and eutire official character of a 


good sense. 
+ eo 
A Sermon, Preached in the Second Presby- 
terian Church, on assuming the Pastoral 

Charge of said Church, by William Ash- 

mead, 1829. 

The liberal and truly Catholic spirit 
which pervades this discourse, not less 
than its literary merits, will, we trust, be 
a sufficient apology for the notice we are 
about to take of it. 

The last quarter of a century constitutes 
an era in the history of benevolence, more 





important in its objects, and more bril- 
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liant in its achievements, than any that 
precede it. The Bible has been sent 
forth to the Nations in almost every liv- 
ing language, and the banner of the Cross 
unfurled among Heathens, who knew 
nought of the purifying influences of the 
Gospel, or the blessings of civilization, 
which follow in its train. In contem- 
plating the exertions that have been made 
for the propagation of our Holy Religion, 
the immense wealth, the zeal and intel- 
lect which have been expended in the 
cause, the question—what has been effec- 
ted? will present itself to every intelli- 
gent Christian. Much, very much, it 
may be answered, has been achieved ; 
thousands have been induced to abandon 
the worship of stocks and stones, for that 
of the living God; tens of thousands have 
been furnished with copies of his revealed 
will, and profited by the perusal; yet 
there is reason to believe that the success 
has not been commensurate with the 
means employed. 

Our zeal in the cause of Christianity 
has been too closely connected with zeal 
in the cause of particular sects ; and sec- 
tarianism has absorbed too much of that 
support which should have been given 
entirely to Christianity. Pious men of all 
parties seem at length to be sensible of 
this fact, and anxious for union in the ef- 
forts that are making tor building up ‘the 
waste places of Zion.? Though the €r- 
rors of the past cannot be recalled, they 
may for the future be avoided, the senti- 
ments of our author are so consonant with 
our own, and so much better expressed 
than any thing we could write on the 
subject, that we offer no apology for pre- 
senting them at once, to our readers. 

‘I take this occasion to say, that I am 
a warm and staunch friend to the union 
of Christians of different denominations, 
in plans of religious benevolence. It is 
too late to argue, that such union is im- 
practicable and undesirable. The expe- 
riment has been tried. The question is 
decided. On this account, the formation 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
will ever be esteemed a memorable event 
in the annals of the church. It was re- 
served for the great and good men, with 
whom that sublime institution originated, 
to demonstrate to the world, that it was 
as practicable as it was desirable, for the 
friends of piety, though distinguished by 
diferent names, to combine their efforts 
il an enterprize, haying for its object the 








‘ceed to the state of things, which now 


= 


extension of their common faith, and the — 
promotion of the general happiness of 
theirrace. Wellmight bigotry look with ~ 
distrust on the experiment, and denounce 
a plan, which threatened so effectually — 
to counteract its own wishes, and disap- — 
point its own hopes. No occurrence — 
could have happened, better fitted to sof-_ 
ten the asperities which the divisions a- 
mong Christians had generated, and to 
put an end to those virulent and wmis- 
chievous controversies, which had solong 
rendered the odium theologicum proverbial 
as one of the deadliest sources of human 
animosity. As soon as the example was 
once set, of different denominations uni- 
ting in a common scheme of religious 
charity, the doom of Sectarianism say be — 
cousidered as sealed. [cuasop was then® © 
written, by the hand of heaven, on its — 
tottering altars. 
‘The union of Christians of different 
denominations in plans of benevolence, is 
a phenomenon whose intrinsic moral 
loveliness must endear it to the eulight- 
ened and pious mind. But it becomes 
still more interesting when we regard it 
as a means, and the only effectual means 
too, of promoting, on a scale commen- 
surate with the wants of the world, the 
progress of the Gospel. We shall here 
venture to lay it down as a truth, which 
ought not to be controverted, that the di- 
vision of the Christian community into 
sects, will continue to the end of time. 
It is impossible, from the very nature of 
the human mind, that a perfect uniformi- 
ty of doctrine and discipline should suc- 


prevails among those who profess the 
religion of the New Testament. Men 
will never, even in the purest and bright- 
est days of the approaching Millennium, 
think precisely alike in relation to mat- 
ters offaith. ‘The bigot, whosecretly re- 
vels on the hope, that his party will ul- 
timately absorb all other parties, and lord 
it over the entire heritage of Christ, is 
only to be pitied for his ignorance, and 
his imbecility of intellect. He has come 
into the world at a period far too late. 
He ought to have lived two centuries ago.’ 

Want of space compels us to close our 
remarks with the following extract. We 
however feel bound, earnestly to recom- 
mend the whole Sermon to the perusal 
of the Christian Public. It is written in 
a chaste style, and breathes throughout, a 
spirit of Christian benevolence and zeal, 
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for the great cause of the Redeemer, that 
reflects honor alike on the intellect and 
piety ofits author. ‘The ministry of such 
a man, cannot, under God, fail of produ- 


cing good effects. The Religion of Christ ' 


requires only to be preached in its primi- 
tive simplicity to draw men within the 
fold of the Great Shepherd. The heart 
of every man, not utterly destitute of mo- 
rel principle, responds to its invitation of 
peace and love. And it never fails in 
atfecting the feelings of the sinner, save 
when it is preached, so disfigured by the 
dogmas and so obscured by the additions 
and alterations of weak, fallible man, as to 
be unknown to him, who has studied it 
in the Scriptures, alone. 

‘ Brethren, I shall frequently urge up- 
on you whatI have thus stated to be 
your solemn duty—the extinction of sec- 
tarian prejudices, and the cultivation of 
those enlarged views and feelings, which 
will lead you to co-operate with Chris- 
tians of every name, in advancing the mo- 
ral and religious improvement of man- 
kind. You may, and ought to entertain 
a preference for the particular denomin- 
ation to which you belong. But this pre- 
ference should not be carried so far as to 
engender unkind sentiments towards 
those who differ from you; nor should 
it be of that narrow and drivelling spe- 
cies, which was condemned by our Lord 
in the ancient Pharisees, who would 
compass sea and land to make one pros- 


Tales und Sketches, by a Country School- 
master. New York: J & J Harper. 
1829. 

Mr William Leggett, late editor of the 
New York Critic, we should say was 
guilty of this book. The Sketches are 
just such as he may be supposed to have 
written, while conducting a Literary 
Journal. They are generally, remarka- 
bly well written. With the exception of 
a monotonous recurrence of the same in- 
cidents in two or three of the Tales, they 
are such as will afford pleasure to any 
reader. The subject of murder and rob- 
bery, the conviction and hair-breadti es- 
cape of the innocent, furnish rather too 
much of the material. The dialogue is 
excellent, and we think the author, can- 
not do better than to iay the scene of a 
regular novelintwo volumes, in the west, 
aud after having carefully arranged his 
materials and inethodized his plan, we 
have no doubt that he will make a book 
fully as interesting and excellent as ‘The 
Prairie.’ It is with earnestness, we re- 
commend to him todoso. We may pre- 
tend to know a little of western character 
and the colloquial portions of the ‘Tales 
and Sketches’ satisfy us that Mr Leggett 
knows something of it too. If he will 
but let the ‘Critic’ go to the in peace, 
and have nothing to do with any other 
Editorial chair; (an occupation, vile e- 
nough, heaven knows,) send the country 
boys home to their bread and butter, and, 


elyte. No, dear hearers, you should} on his part, give them a vacation ad injin- 
charitably permit others to think for/ itum, take up Flint’s books on the West, 
themselves, and in your zeal to do good,| and hatch a decent plot before he puts 
it should be your highest concern, not to; pen to paper, we shall have much plea- 
increase the numbers of your own church, | sure, in commencing our next volume, to 
but to save souls from hell, and swell the | open with ‘The Pirogue’ an American (?)° 
multitude of those concerning whom the Romance, in two volumes, &c Ke. 
Redeemer shall pronounce that they are | 
his, in the day when he comes to make Memoirs of the extraordinary Military Ca- 
up his jewels. Be not afraid that the; reer of John Shipp, late Lieutenant in 
general extension of religious knowledge; — his Majesty’s S7th Regiment. By Him- 
will redound to the disadvantage of your; self. J &J Harper, New York, 1829. 
own sect. Renounce all jealousy of this) A marvellous book, full of amusement, 





“2 +a 


sort. 
ble with the Word of God, the sooner this 


fact is known, and the error exploded, 
And if Presbyterianism be, 


the better : 
not incompatible with the Word of God, 
its interests must be subserved in propor- 
tion as the light of revealed truth is dif- 
fused over our world. In the same man- 
ner, the Methodist, the Episcopalian, 
the Baptist, and the Lutheran, ought to 
reason, 


If Presbyterianism be incompati-. 





lies and laughter. The writer is a very 
Turk ; kills and jests in the same breath, 
and sometimes with the same weapons. 
His ‘Camp Miseries’ are full of humour, 
though his dinners may be deficient in 
meat. His sketches are remarkably well 
conceived, and in tiis age of good wri- 
ting, very well executed. We have en- 
joyed the book ourselves and having 
done so, very generously recommend it 
to our neighbours. 
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Classical Learning. 

The energy of spirit is in man— 

The living energy, that makes itself 

The counterpart of deity on earth, 

And walks apart, and to the unthinking eye, 

That limits its enquiry to a glance, 

And searches not more deeply, it appears 

Of some remote creation! ‘There are some, 

Though in the humbler walks of life, who still, 

Spite of rough garb, and ruder courtesy, 

Have that within them, which can bear them back, 

Thro’ all time past, and with unwonted pow’r 

Make that, which has been long since lost, their 
own! 

And build their greatuess up, while other men 

Are groping idly for materials, 

’Mong ruins which they reck not. Such are they, 

Who combat with themselves, and nobly dare 

The conflict of the passions ; who depart, 

Alone, into the wilderness, and call, 

Strange spirits, disembodied, from the cloud, 

The torrent, and the storm, for hidden things, 

Sealed up from other men, to them alone, 

Revealed in secret.—Their abode is not, 

The abode of slumber—grief is often there— 

Deep labor, searching for the springs of thought, 

Inquiries far—and musings infinite ! 

And sometimes dreams, and wandrings, when the 
sense 

Ts all awake, but thus it rests itself. 

Night is the time for inspiration, then 

Comes Thought from her dark mansion, and un- 
veils 

Her wandering light, and leads them forth, to 
where 

The melancholy of the silent hills, 

Mete them companionship! there, the fair morn, 

Descending, to awaken up the sun, 

Finds them long watchers: the sweetness of deep 
thought 

Upon them, and the eternal quiet of the hills, 

Finding them tutors, reverend as the sun— 

So do they cherish emineuce and pow’r, 

And stand above, high ’mong the aspiring, 

Aud lofty, when all other men are low! 

They think in truth and shrewdness, unacquired 

From the established principles of books : 

To them, the universe is light—the sky 

Wears a deep meaning on its glorious front, 

The sun has an expression, not a glare 

For fools to read their neighbors follies by, 

And the pale moon, who takes her walk by night 

Is a kind mother, with sweet legends fill’d, 

To temper the young mind to a humanity 

That speaks in music at a future time, 

Indulgent, to the ruder winds of life, 

Yet moving asa Harpstring, and which dies, 

At length, in sweet and melancholy sounds. 

Such men were nature’s favorites-—they were born 

Bereath the canopy of trees, in May, 

When the young Zephyr whispers first the rose, 

The tenor of hisamour. She has been 

A gentle mother, leading them away 

From the confined embraces of the town, 

To the secluded walk beneath old trees 

And teaching them, that life, alone is there, 

The sweet life of Romance. They have zone forth 

And brought her flowers, and nill’d her lap with 
thei, 

And she has told them of the life of each, 

Some very pleasant stories. It i sweet 

Yo be taught thus. No musty books, and rules 














In close pent walls, that shut out the blue sky 

And trammel the young fancy into wo— 

But all is sweet indulgence. “Tis my pride 

That I have thus been tutor’d. ,Nature came, 

And took me for her charge when I was young, 

And brought meup herself. I was not taught 

The language of the dead, nor lured to mix 

In other times. The present was my own— 

I took’d upon the past, enjoying it :— 

Trod the same ground that they had travel’d o’er 

Thesage and soldier of dim ages gone, 

In the same company—what did I need, 

With the same feelings and affections stored, 

For I drew milk from breasts which they had 
drawn, 

To read of their adventures—they were mine, 

Already in my heart, and I was taught 

By the same tutor, happy that | was! 


To my little Daughter. 
My child! upon thy slumb'ring eye, 
How many visions now descend! 
Flow'rs of a long futurity, 
In shapes of parent, lover, friend. 


Sweet thoughts that lull thee, as they fall, 
In forest-walks, like gurgling streams, 
That tell the lonely slumb’rer all 
That’s dear to infancy and dreams! 


That's dear to infancy—ah! no! 
Kind fate, deny them not to age, 
But let the hours, as on they flow, 
In future years, each pain assuage. 


Give her the sweet reality 

Ot all that’s bright to childhood’s soul, 
And o’er her sun’s young destiny, 

Let no dark cloud, nor shadow roll, 


Give her, what long has been denied 

The heart, that holds her form so dear ; 
But oh! deny that wayward pride 

That brought, howe’er it stayed, his tear. 


Let her not wake with many a bliss, 
To young anticipation nigh, 
And find her every hope like his, 
Who sought to smile—and could but sigh. 


Give her the hope that might have warm’d 
Her father’s breast, but oh! forbear— 
When it has fled—where once it charm’d, 

Yo leave its bitter memory there. 


I know not of a kinder boon, 
When friends are false, and love has fled— 
Than, that the thought should perish soon, 
When all the parent cause, is dead. 


Farewell. 
Farewell! ‘tis better that we part, 
Fortune hath done her best and worst— 
T may not meet a kindlier heart, 
Nor thou, with love like mine, be curst. 


Thy star was in its evil hour, 
‘The influence of thy gevius o’er, 
And mine had all its demon pow’r— 
And both must feel, and all deplore. 


Tis well, ah! happy that ’tis so, 
Ere we could knew how much was lost ; 
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My heart aions 


On! 


has been my toe— 
would that thine had dearer cost. 


Hadst thou but doubtfal look’d awhile, 
As love inspired, and passion knelt— 

All had been well, and Beauty’s smile 
Upon thy wo-worn cheek still dwelt. 


We had not curst the faded hours 
With shuddering hearts that cannot be, 
However ime may nerve their pow'rs, 
As guileless, innocent or free. 


1 leave thee, for another lot, 
However sad that lot may be ; 

Yer, if thou lovest me, weep me not— 
Thy tears were more than fire to me. 


Deem me not mad, though I were blest, 

Did madness lend me its relief ; 
*Twould still the vulture in my breast, 

And drowning memory, stay its grief. 


What we have done, and we have lost 
We may regret, but ne’er recal ; 
On Passion’s living whirlwind tost, 
We've sought, we've gained a life of gall. 


Tis well we part, while yet in time, 
The world would never view my fall, 

But thou wouldst be a thing of crime, 
The hatred, or the scorn of all. 


I but regret that [ could see, 
Or thou shouldst ever cross that sight, 
Or when thou didst, that thou shouldst be 
The object of another’s right. 


The bitterness of parting’s o'er, 
Less bitter than our future years ; 
The crimes of moments we deplore, 
For aye, in deep though sileut tears 


Thou may’st regret I leave thee so ; 
But ah! if feeling leaves the thought, 
Then thou wouldst see what bitter wo 
My longer stay, to thee, had brought. 


Thou stil! art bright, the world can ne’er 
Our grief, our guilt or anguish tell ; 
We part from pleasure to despair ; 


We part in anguish—oh! farewell! C, 


The Village. 

Embosomed in,the green and fringed pines 
That form the boundary of my native land, 
And where the sweet and pleasant jes’mine twines 

Its close and graceful branches, nature’s hand 
Hath spread a carpet of the brightest green, 
And given e’en to the young, wilding rose 
A deeper hue. And there too may be seen 
The snow white cottage in the calm repose 
Of humble happiness. The first sweet smile 
Of the ascending sun, sheds a rich light 
Upon the verdant plain, and gives, the while, 
Each dusky ‘eaf a radiant tinge, as bright 
As burnished gold) Now may you see a group 
Of rosy children strolling hand in hand, 
Back to their happy homes. And now they stoop 
To see the opening and you..g flowers expand 
Their dewy leaves. Oh! joyous, innocent hearts, 
Round which, as yet, no shadow has been cast ; 
Each giadsome ‘day, to you alone imparts 
New thoughts and hopes—like mine they may 
not last. MSC, 








Light of Hearts and Love. 
Light of hearts and iove, 
When my eye first found wee, 
Didst thou ever move 
With less than sweets around thee ? 
Gentie eyes and hearts were there, 
Gentle hopes were given, 
Winter shed no snowy tear 
In thy summer Heaven, 


I did worship then 

With a pure affection, 

Nor hid from other men, 

The dangerous connection. 

Would that hour we both had died, 
With no doubt to wring us— 

Not aself reproach to chide, 

Not acare to sting us. 


Then we had been blest 

With no care nor sorrow, 

Our evening's those of rest, 

And joy upon each morrow. 

Now alas! we live apart, 

See without our seeing, 

Dead in hope and dead in heart— 
What is life or being ? 


Summer cannot come 

With her airy fleetness ! 

Flow’rs no longer bloom 

With their dewy sweetness. 

All the lights that charmed thy day 
Every early pleasure— 

Time, unkindly casts away 

As a worthless treasure ! 


Weep with me the hour— 

The hour we still love, only 

When love himself had pow’r 

To make his own hearts lonely ! 

Yet, there's a hope that cannot fly 

One sweet assurance ours, 

Smile, love! it is that we may die— 
We do not live, on flow’rs. G. 


Winter—a Sapphic. 
Thou hast no duties in this bower I ween 
Oid Winter, wherefore dol see thee here— 
With snowy hair 
And lip of icy hue. 


Thy throne is in the mountain-tops, which now 
Thou hast deserted from, and fled the Sun, 
Whose shield of fire 
Hung o’er thy brow. 


Thy kingdom is the region of the cloud— 
When the November winds bring them around— 
There, summer soon 
Shall chase thee back. 


Oh! when she comes upon the Rainbow throned, 
Covered with leaves and blushing round with 
flowers, 
Go shake thy hair, 


The victory is hers. C. 


Epitaph. 
We rear o’er thee no splendid tomb, 
No gilded bust adorns the shrine 
Where virtue’s memory still in bloom, 
Triumphant proves herself divine. 
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Sculpture. 

The Grecian school, has undoubtedly 
been considered the superior for grace 
and beauty. And’ what censtitutes beau- 
ty? due proportions, with grace com- 
bined; but nature is at last resorted to, 
or these could not be furnished forth, for 
the admirers of Grecian Statuary: and 
even then, it was by borrowing from one 
and from another, parts, more in unison 
with fancy’s imagery, that forms were 
created by the hand of the modeller, con- 
centrating all the beauties of nature into 
one whole, called Symmetry. 

We still, however, venture the opinion, 
that there can be no standard of beauty : 
because of the capriciousness of the eye, 
or of the taste, or whatever other medi- 
um, through which our feelings are per- 
mitted to be awakened, by the exhibition. 
And as the best evidence of this view of 
the subject, no two men, in contemplating 
the same subject, will derive the same im- 
pressions, and give character to them in a 
similar manner. Suffer us, as an illus- 
tration of the position which we have 
here ventured to lay down, to notice a 
work of great importance, of great anti- 
quity, and executed by great masters; and 
which, with its Authors, Modellers and 
Sculptors, will continue the admiration 
of the world, while the names of their co- 
temporaries of other pursuits, will have 
been long since, worn out from the re- 
cord, by the pressure of successive ages. 

The following account of the Laocoon 
and the remarks of Mr Locke are copied 
from a Literary Gazette, published some 
time since in New York. 

‘ Laocoon, son of Priam, and Priest of | 
Apollo, instigated by a sincere love for. 
his country, strongly opposed the intro-| 
duction of the Wooden Horse, within the 
gates of Troy. ‘This Horse contained 
the Greeks armed for her ruin. To un- 


deceive his fellow citizens, Laocoon dared | 


to throw a dart against the fatal machine. 

Incensed at his temerity, the Gods, en- 
emies of Troy, resolved to punish him. 
One day, while on the sea shore, Lao- 
coon, crowned with Laurels, was offer- 
ing asacrifice to Neptune, two monstrous 
serpents sprang from the waves, attacked 
him and his two sons, entangled them in 
their folds, and this unfortunate father 
expired in the most cruel agony.’ Such 


this group was attempted from Virgil’s © 
description of the death of Laocoon, or 
the description taken from the group, 
but it is evident, from the great resem- — 
blance, that one a these must have been — 
the case. 

The Poet mentions a circumstance, 
which could not be represented by the 
Sculptor, he says, that though every 
spectator sought his own safety by flight, 
the father was attacked by the serpents 
while he was advancing to the assistance 
of his sons. 

Auxilia subeuntem ac tela ferentem. 

The wretched father running to their aid, 

With pious heart, but vain, they next invade. 
This famous group was found in 1506, 
under the Pontificate of Julius IT, at Rome, 
on the Esquiline mount, in the ruins of 
the Palace of Titus Plinius, who speaks 
of it with admiration, and had seen it in 
the same site, where ‘it was found. 

It is to that celebrated writer that we 
are indebted for the knowledge of the 
three famous Rhodian Sculptors, who 
executed it. They were called Agesan- 
ders, Polydorus and Athenodorus. “They 
lived in the first century of our own era. 
‘Nothing,’ says an elegant modern writer, 
‘can be conceived more admirably exe- 
cuted than this affecting groupe ;’ and it 
‘enters few heads that it could be in any 
respect improved. But Mr Locke, aman 
of a refined taste and great sensibility, has 
observed, that had the figure of Laocoon 
been alone, it would have been perfeet. 
As aman suflering the most excruciating 
bodily pain, with becoming fortitude, it 
admits no improvement; his proportions, 
his form, his actions, his expressions, are 
exquisite. But when his sons appear, 
he is No longer an insulated suffering in- 
‘dividual, who when he has met pain and 
‘death with dignity, has done all that 
‘could be expected from man; he com- 
mences father, and a much wider field is 
jopened to the artist. We expect the 
deepest pathos in the exhibition of the 
sublimest character that art can offer to 
the contemplation of the human mind: 
a father forgetting pain and instant death 
to save his children. This sublime and 
pathetic idea, the artist either did not per- 
ceive, or despaired of attaining. Lao- 
coon’s sufferings are merely corporeal, he 
is deaf to the cries of his agonizing chil- 
dren, who are calling on him for assis- 

tance. 

















is the subject of this much admired an- 
tique Sculpture. 
New SerieEs—Vol, 1 2 


We know not whether | 


But had he been throwing a look of 
anguish upon his sons—had he seemed to 
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have forgotten his own suflerings in theirs, 
he would have commanded the sympa- 
thy of the spectator in a much higher de- 
gree. On the whole, Mr Locke is of o- 
pinion that the execution of this group 
is perfect, but that the conception is nol 
equal to the execution. 

A perusal of these remarks said to have 
been made by Mr Locke as a man of re- 
fined taste and great sensibility, deter- 
mined us to venture one or two of our 
own, not however upen any supposed 
deficiency of conception in this prodigi- 
ous work of the united Agesanders, Po- 
‘lydorus and Athenodorus, whose talents 
were of the first order, and who discov- 
ered the clearest conception of the pow- 
ers of their art, in the execution of a 
subject, which has produced involuntary 
testimonials from the feelings of millions, 
since the period of its execution. I res- 
pect the taste and sensibility of Mr Locke. 
Mr Burke also was a man of taste and 
refinement; his intimacy with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, created a doubt with all but 
artists, of the originality and purity of the 
Lectures of that distinguished artist : but 
the greatest refinement in letters, and the 
most perfect taste for written matter, can- 
not qualify for rigid and correct criticisms 

on the works and the conceptions of ar- 
tists, who study nature so closely as to be 
_apprised of the agony of each particular 
muscle, when it suilers more than the lay 
next toit. All the anxiety of Laocoon 
was manifested at the moment of his 
rushing forward to aid his sons, but when 
by the tortures, windings and bindings of 
the monsters, and which may have bro- 
ken not only the bones and crushed the 
muscles, but produced suflocation, by tiie 
severe drawing around the body of Lao- 
coon, straining the spine, and arresting 
the circulation of the blood; all sense of 
the situation of his sons, must have been 
taken from him, the struggle was violent, 
and in the language of the description, 
‘he expired in the most cruel agony.’ 
The tender looks of parental compas- 
sion, could only be given, in lingering or 
protracted death, when the pain may not 
be so violent. 
Our Saviour was permitted, amidst his 
tortures and sufferings on the Cross, to 
look with filial tenderness on his Mother, 
and consign her to the care of his beloved 
disciple John. 
Count Ugolino is permitted to survive 
some of his sons, when condemned at 





countenance while it speaks the agony 
of the body, plainly describes the greater 
agony of the mind, desponding amid the 
calls of his sons for bread, these appear 
so many arrows to his heart, while his 
countenance is fixed and immoveable in 
despair, yet compassionating them, while 
giving signs of a foretaste of inevitable 
death. 
A father in his last moments, although 
deprived of the powers of speech, may be 
very intelligent by his eyes and features, 
and inspire all around with sympathy for 
the wife, daughter or son, whom he would 
commend to those near, from sorrow or 
want; but these could not apply to Lao- 
coon, there was no time allowed him for 
the exhibition ef the father. We have pre- 
sumed to differ from Mr Locke, and think 
his remarks on this point incorrect; and 
it would have been denounced, by artists, 
as an affectation in the Sculptor, and a 
great sacrifice of nature. 
This paper from its title, might have 
promised an account of the Art, which 
so distinguished Greece ; but we are con- 
tent for the present, to remark upon the 
opinions expressed Dy the learned, who 
were not, however, practical artists, al- 
though reputed to have had ‘taste and 
sensibility ;? not with the view certainly 
of attempting a defence for the really cel- 
ebrated Athenodorus and his associates, 
for their work with all its numerous beau- 
ties and its perfections, would remain ‘in 
statu quo ante bellum,’ and the dispu- 
tants would take nothing from, nor sug- 
gest a new view, by their appeal. 
—D+oe-— 

The Uraele. 

Mr Ep:rror—In place of that common- 
place article, the Scrap-book, we were a 
few evenings since, presented, in a large 
‘and well assorted assembly, with a work 
called the ‘ Oracle,’ and placed upon the 
‘Lounge Table’ for the benefit of such 
curious folks, as were desirous of en- 
quiring into the secrets of destiny and 
learning what Fate had in store for them. 
This was done in the following manner : 
—every page of the book contained a 
prophecy, each of which applied to the 
individual that chanced to open upon it. 
The plan I think rather better, as asource 
of amusement, than the ‘ Scrap-books,’ so 
fashionable, and yet so common ; and as 
it does not appear to be generally known, 
I shall endeavor to make it more so, by 
the result of our evening’s experiment. 








Pisa, to perish by hunger with them, his 


The first person who took up the book; 
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was a fair and timid young lady, who af- 
ter some preliminary blushes, as a matter 
of course, opened the page 216, where her 
eye encountered the following prophecy 

Let frowning gypsies, gentle maid, 

Vith broken vows, thy heart upbraid, 

Be mine the gentler task, to tie 

Thy throbbing heart with sympathy. 

‘Thou shalt be won, yet not be wooed 

With Aim, when merged in solitude ; 

Where e’er thou go'st, his form shall be, 

The only form thine eye shall see '— 

Be bless'd—when summer spreads her flow’rs 

And thou dost linger in her bow’rs, 

Thou'lt turn to find thy lover near 

And wake his hope, and hush his fear. 

The pretty Miss retired, perfectly sat- 
isfied, that however remote the consuma- 
tion of her wishes, she at least formed no 
part of that large body, whose amuse- 
ment, in acertain territory, is said to be the 
training of monkies. Her place was sup- 
plied by a very youthful, but pert and for- 
ward hoyden of fifteen, who advanced 
without a moments hesitation, and open- 
ing the Oracle, found the following : 

Pretty inaiden let me see, 

f What the fates design for thee ? 
By the dimple on thy cheek— 
Thon art just the maid [ seek— 
Learn thou then the harsh decree, 
Thou art doom’d to marry me, 
And my lineage thou shait know, 
When [ come to teli you so, 

Miss did not appear greatly satisfied 
with the response of the Oracle, but as 
the laws of the book permitted no second 
inquiry, she had to content herself with 
the promises of fate, such as they were. 

A pale and rather interesting lady next 
advanced. Her gestures were rapid and 
her looks somewhat agitated, as her long 
and taper fingers turned over the leaves 
of the book rapidly. They paused at that 
which contained this prediction : 

Thou shalt be long a mourner, go, prepare, 

For the long grief, and agony, and tear ; 

The world shall frown upon thee, harsh words fall, 

And some shall speak of thee with tones of gail ; 

Yet does the future bless thee with a sign, 

For all of happiness shall yet be thine, 

When thou shalt gain a token from the dead, 

And seeking for a tomb, find flow’rs instead. 

‘Burn me, madam, but that’s too abo- 
minably melancholy,’ said a young for- 
tune hunter, who had been, for some 
time laboring under very unkind swspi- 
cions of debt, ashe approached the Book 
of Fate, and turning to page 70, met the 
following uncomfortable comforting : 

If you will learn your destiny, 

Then curse the fates, but blame not me, 
Who cannot aught deny— 

They have decreed in full divan 





That you are not—the very man 
To whom they ever will or can 
Give money lavishly. 

But say, to show you that your lot 

Is not by destiny forgo:, 

That if you should to-morrow stop 

At any decent drinking shop ; y 

Just at the door-step you will pop 

Upon a coin, with which they hope 

You wili not fail to buy a rope, 

With which you may, ° 

At break of day, 

Construct a very decent drop. 

‘Burn me, but that’s worse and worse _« 
—there’s not the slightest shadow of truth 
in it, burn me!’ said the discomfitted 
beau, retiring hastily, as from something 
contagious. 4 

A demure and somewhat puritanical 
little widow next appeared, who possess- 
ed an arch little devil in her eye, that 
peeped out occasionally to look at her 
gravity. She read with much severe ri- 
gidity, the following at page 96: 
Beware, | warn thee, idle one, beware, 

The fowler thow dost laugh at, owns a suare, 

His springes are all set, and when the skies 

Smile through their tears—beware and use your 
eyes. = 

And again, on the same page— 

Beware of the twelfth hour. 


A short, dumpy little woman, of about 
twenty came with much trepidation and 
anticipation to gain the ‘ goods the Gods 
provide,’ and received the following gra- 
tifying intelligence :— 

You are destined by the fates 

To wed one that ever prates ; 

One, you'll know, by the long nose, 
That from the tace extended grows ; 
Longer tongue and longer face, 
Legs too long to find a place— 
Ears, that Midas’s had beat, 

And such huge and monstrous feet, 
That you will not fail to know, 
Your true lover by his toe. 

‘Heavens!’ said the unfortunate bride, 
that is to be, ‘and /’mso short and little.’ 
She seemed glad, however, to have one, 
bad and ill-looking as he might be, and 
retired repeating the words of the Oracie. 

To Miss Jemima Jessamine, who o- 
pened at the last page in the book, 250, 
the Oracle merely replied— 

If you will tarn the next leaf, you will see, 

All that the fates have meant to give to thee. 

She turned the leaf accordingly, and 
strange to say, found a piece of wedding 
cake, curiously fitted in the cover of the 
book, in which a small hollow had been, 
purposely left. 

A forty summered lady who had, unlike 
fruit, grown much harder from the ope- 
ration of the sun, next came forward and 
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found, and got into a great passion with 





the following response :— 
I'm very loth 
To tell vou, madam, what the fates decree 
Your fate shall be ; 

* But on my oath 
I cannot keep the secret shown to me. 
Know then— 
That all in vain 
Will be your seeking, searching after men ; 
And one, 
Whom you are certain bows within your train, 
Will soon begone, 
And leave you to your company alone. 


A pale, sentimental Miss, who used ' 
poetry and peppermint, drew nigh, and 
after many airs and fluctuations, received 
the Oracle—which I took down at the 


time, for the benefit of the reader. 
You will receive a letter and will weep 
Until you fall asleep : 
And when you wake, 
To see 

Your curts burat off by the candle, and your hair 
In very bad condition, I declare. 


Strange to say, three days had not e- 
lapsed before this curious prophecy was 
realized ; for the fair lady received a copy 
of verses from a female friend, of a very 
pathetic character, on the death of a fa- 
vorite white mouse ; and falling asleep, 
from excess of grief, over them, the acci- 
dent really took place as related, and had 
like to have been productive of very se- 
rious consequences. So great was the 
blaze, that the alarm of fire was given, 
and the ‘ Vigilant Engine Company,’ be- 
ing always on the alert, repaired imme- 
diately to the spot, and the first point, as 
the most dangerous, upon which they di- 
rected the discharge of the engine, pro- 
ved to be the head of the fair dame, who 
by this accident was dispossessed of the 
finest wig ever made to order by Edward 
Quirk, of Broadway. Our fellow citizens 
may remember an alarm, no very long 
time since, which the Charleston Mercu- 
ry called a false alarm—Mr Pinckney 
was wrong—the alarm was by no means 
false, however the conflagration might 
have been so. 

The Oracle was next applied to by a 
fair damosel, who, although yet young, 
seemed to look forward to the probabili- 


twill be 


ty of never changing her present state of 


single blessedness. The following was 


the response : 
When three years are past and gone, 
Then three years vou'll be alone ; 
When three years shal! seem a day, 
Then three years shall speed away , 
Three years past, now calculate, 
What time shall confirm your fate, 
For on that day, when these are done, 


‘ Fifteen — hence,’ retired the good 
lady muttering, ‘ fifteen years.’ 

To the next fair querist the following 
answer was given :— 

Beware of moonlight nights—I say, beware ! 
For by that brow 

Of snow, 

That eye | 

Of magical and most unearthly glow, 

From the sweet harmony o’ the moonlight fly—. 
Thy destiny denotes thy danger there. 

‘I will take the benefit of the moon- 
light night, now, just to see, how this 


prophecy will come up,’ said the moonlit 


lady, as she left the book. 
The following prophecies were given, 
successively, in the order in which they 
are printed, to several anxious inquirers. 
First to a young lady, with quite a poeti- 
cal eye :— 

Look! thy staris rising now 

With a proud, unearthly glow 

Tinging with a swelling gleam 

O'er thy life’s impetuous stream— 

Look again! and doth it chime 

With the tenor of thy prime ? 

Searee in vouth’s allotted age, 

Enter'd on its middle stage, 

When behoid that star doth "tall, 

Gladd'ning, yet surprising all, 

In its brightest noon o’erthrown— 

Waning, dim, forever gone! 
To the next, a new married lady, who 
had all the appearance of a good house- 
wife, and being lately married, seemed 
very anxious to make some private inqui- 
ries, the Oracle replied— 
i dare not tell thee, what the fates decree. 
They say—what shouid not well be said by me ; 
Pardon me now, and be their words unknown. 
Nay then, and must I tell it? havea care, 
! warned you of the evil you would hear— 
They say that you 
Are not among the very few 
Who mix much ginger with polato pone. 


A very good household commentary, 
whose excellence, however, did not sa- 
tisfy the good lady for the disappointment 
she had undergone. 

The following prophecy, made to a ve- 
ry young and spry maiden of seventeen, 
made her the most happy creature all the 
evening. 

There’s not a single feature in your face, 

But I can trace ; 

There’s not a single flush upon your brow, 

[do not know ; 

And, in your little, undivided heart, 

There burns, apart, 

Avery small and tiny flame—unseen, 

It still has been ; 

But it will spread into a mighty blaze, 

And end your days ; ; 

Bat not till you’ve had three husbands all of whom 
"Twill be your wretched lot to follow to the tomb. 





What now is two, shall then be one. 
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A grave and malign looking youth now 
advanced with an air of easy confidence, 
which made every body stare. On re- 
ceiving the response of the Oracle, he 
withdrew with an air perfectly savage. 
You think yourself unknown, and so you are, 

To the dull crowd that follow vou afar ; 

But what to me, is all your mystery ? 

Unveil’d before me, all your sou! T see— 

There pride luxuriant grows, and impudence 
Usurps with noxious pow’r the place of sense. 
Thou shalt but flourish while withheld from sight, 
Cut down, when you shall venture into light. 

A beautiful and timid girl, who was 
absolutely compelled to try her fate, next 
opened the book, and read the following 
at page 47 :— 

Sweet lady, by the vision keen, 

‘That sees, what mortals ne’er have secn ; 
By the gifted sight and spell, 

By the charm I know so well, 

By the hope that warms thy heart, 

Aad thy life in every part ; 

By shy blue aud timid eye 

And thy soul of sympathy, 

Wha‘ thou long’st for shall be given, 
And thy life on earth be heav’n. 

To the next, a tall, and rather passion- 
less looking lady, it replied— 

A month or two from hence and you will be, 
At sea ; 


Your voyage shall be pleasant—you will stand 
On land ; 


And meet the friends you long have wish'd to find 
Still kind, 


To the next— 

Forbear to ask the question—let me be 

Mute on whatever thou may’st question me ; 

The future, if unfolded to-thy sight, 

Instead of pleasing would forever blight. 

With the exception of some few, who 
could not be prevailed upon to request 
of Fate any favors, they had, now, all 
been provided, for. Some few dames 
had not been altogether content with the 
allotments of destiny ; but otherwise the 
experiment of the evening gave very ge- 
neral satisfaction. 

Now, Mr Editor, should it ever be- 
come a fashion, (as it deserves to be,) of 
keeping, instead of an Album— 


‘Kept to contain another’s wit, 

By those who have none,’ 
a large and compendious Book of Ora- 
cles, what a profitable branch of trade it 
might become, to you. Say that you got 
for every prophecy but fifty cents—and 
where you are liberal to bestow hus- 
bands, you could charge one dollar, 1 
would prove a highly profitable concern 
to all parties. You would get well paic 
for your liberality ; the lady would gei 
her lord cheap enough in all conscience, 


| expense, as it will be necessarily paid for 


and the husband himself would be at no 


before marriage. You will build as you 
please, upon the suggestion; should you 
determine to sell prophecies however, put 
me down as engaging a set of fifty, for 
which I shall consider myself bound in 
the sum of ten dollars; the value of my 
suggestion will make up the difference. 
Your friend and well wisher. 
CANNONBORO?’. 
Rhetoric—Part 1st. 
Eloquence, says Mr Campbell, has al- 
ready been considered, and very justly, 
as having a particular connexion with 
language. It is through language only 
that our sentiments can be conveyed into 
the minds of others, in order to produce 
a certain effect upon them. The Orator 
should possess the art of speaking as well 
as that of thinking, the former, deriving its 
origin from the latter, and the latter ow- 
ing its effects to the former. 
Grammar and criticism are the means 
by which the study of language is facili- 
tated, and the power is extended to give 
it that stability which the mutability of 
custom might check by innovation, to 
suppress every unlicensed term, to repro- 
hate every improper expression, and to 
give greater precision and beauty to our 
style. Such indeed, is the influence of 
custom, that it will assume, as Horace 
expresses it, ‘the right and standard of the 
language.’ Criticism, however, in its own 
sphere, rules, and opposes a barrier to 
the many evils that might arise from the 
too extensive dominion of custom. 
Precision signifies that simplicity of 
language, which presents a clear and 
distinct view of the subject, unobstructed 
by unnecessary ornaments that would di- 
vide our attention, and instead of grati- 
fying the mind, would tend to embarrass 
and confuse it. This thought was well 
illustrated by the sagacious Montaigne, 
when he observed, that were an animal 
to be brought to his view, of whose struc- 
ture he wished to form a distinct notion, 
he should desire ali its trappings to be ta- 
ken off, that there might be nothing to 
call his attention from the principal ob- 
ject in view. 
It is by neglecting to be precise, that 
writers who stand conspicuous in the lit- 
erary world, incur the severe judgment 
of the critics, who scan their merits, and 





| who, probably, would otherwise have 
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ranked amongst the most distinguished 


writers of the age. The feeble rival of 
Virgil, the author of the Pharsalia, to 
whom, a few encomiasts have not hesita- 
ted to allow the poetical sceptre, wrested 
from the Mantuan Bard, was justly criti- 
cised for this defect. With an elevated 
mind, original fire and splendid ideas, Lu- 
can is wanting ia the essentials of proprie- 
ty. His genius knows no law; He is defi- 
cient in what constitutes a great man, so- 
lidity of judgment, of thought, and the art 
of rejecting superfluous ornaments. Ar- 
dent and tumid, he seldom attends to the 
fitness of things in the illustration of his 
characters. An untutored sailor is made 
to speak like a Cesar and Pompey. Pre- 
cision, is by him, sacrificed to puerilities 
magnified by his descriptive powers. 
The unvaried gaudiness of his imagery, 
tires the mind, and compels the attention 
to wander until it loses entire sight of 
the principal object. With him, com- 
mon beings assume a gigantic form. Like 
Homer, Lucan however, possesses uni- 
versal learning, but he is wanting in sim- 
plicity and precision. 
The writer should always rise with the 
importance of the subject, and never ex- 
hibit low incidents that do not exactly 
consort with the grandeur of the scene. 
He should beware of imitating that foo!- 
ish enthusiast, who attempting to describe 
the seas, and the fugitive Hebrew pur- 
sued by the Egyptian oppressor, gives to 
his reader the novel entertainment of a 
child who leaps for joy at the sight of a 
pebble, while the mother is distracted by 
the awfully surrounding spectacle. How 
insignificant is this description, when 
compared with that of the sacred com- 
poser of the immortal hymn commemo- 
rative of the passage of the Israelites, that 
through its abrupt and rapid language, 
preserves a noble simplicity and precis- 
ion. No trifling circumstance intervenes 
to divert the mind from the majesty and 
power of aGod. The torrent of praise 
bursts from the contemplation of the sub- 
ject, adequate to its grandeur and terrific 
circumstances. ‘The enemy said ‘I will 
pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the 
spoil, my revenge shail be satiated upon 
them, I will draw my sword, my hand 
shall destroy them, thou blewest with thy 
breath, the sea covered them, they sunk 
as lead in the mighty waters.’ 
Perspicuity is the next essential qual- 
ity of style considered by grammarians, 


not as merely a sort of negative virtue 


and freedom from defect, but as having 


the higher merit of positive beauty. Of- 

fences against perspicuity should be care- 

fully avoided. They may arise from sey- 

eral causes : from the use of certain ellip- 

‘ical expressions, that occasion obscurity ; 

from the use of the same word in differ- 

ent senses, the same seutence by which 

the expression may be darkened; from 

an uncertain reference in pronouns and 

relatives ; from the structure of the sen- 
‘ence being too much complicated or too 
artificial ; from the injudicious introduc- 
tion of technical words and phrases which 
are but the peculiar dialect of a particu- 
lar class, and from very long sentences, 
which cause of obscurity is generally con- 
joined with all the defects we have enu- 
merated. 

It must be observed with regard to el- 
lipses, the use of which, more or less, is 
perceptible in almost all compound En- 
alish sentences, that it was introduced in- 
to language.from a desire, by abbreviating 
the discourse, to render it more lively, 
graceful, and interesting, and even sub- 
lime; for according to the remark of the 
celebrated Horne Tooke ‘all improve- 
ments in the language have been pro- 
duced by abbreviation.’ But the mind 
should readily supply the words suppres- 
sed. Ellipsis should be authorised by 
use, that sovereign arbiter in point of lan- 
guage, which does not allow it always in 
prose, where it is sometimes abrupt and 
unpleasant. In the same way the pleo- 
nasm, its very opposite, should be sanc- 
tioned by custom that never authorises it 
but to give greater energy to language, 
or to express in a clearer manner the in- 
ternal feelings with which we are affec- 
ted. 

Grammatical discordances and amphi- 
bologies should be carefully avoided. 
The construction of the words must not 
be coatrary to analogy ; nor bring togeth- 
er dissimilar ideas, between which no af- 
finity is perceptible to the mind. The 
i‘rench orators will not allow gallicisms, 
that, from the irregular form of sentences, 
may impair perspicuity, and to which 
even along practice has given no sanc- 
tion. In the solemn, oratorical style, 


they have out few, and those even of @ 
peculiar nature. 

Perspicuity, says d’ Alembert, illustra- 
iing the remark of Quinctilian, is the fun- 
damental law of discourse. 


‘Prima es! 
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eloquentie virtus perspicuitas.’ It consists 
in being understood with ease. This is 
effected by fixing the ideas, each in its 


natural order, and by expressing each of 


these. They are expressed by avoiding 
ambiguous meanings, long sentences, with 
incidental and accessory ideas, and epi- 
grammatic conceits ; which last, though 
not excluded from oratory by Cicero, 
should be avoided in serious composition, 
for the orator should recollect that the 
general taste is to be satisfied as the ap- 
probation sought for is always general. 

The thoughts of some writers seem for- 
ever surrounded, by a dense cloud, im- 
pervious to the light of reason. Before 
we write, let us learn how to think. As 
our idea is more or less intelligible, so is 
our expression of it more or less pure and 
perfect. What is well conceived is clear- 
ly enunciated, and words easily flow to 
convey it. 

Style, which we shall next consider, 
is often mistaken for diction, though there 
is a material difference betwixt them. 
Diction is only applied to the general and 
crammatical qualities of the discourse, 
such as correctness and perspicuity; these 
should prevail in any composition, and 
can be acquired by the study of the lan- 
guage, and by the habit of writing. Style 
is applied to the peculiar requisites more 
difficult to acquire, which indicate the 
particular genius of the writer, such as the 
propriety of terms, eloquence and ease, 
precision and harmony, adaptation to the 
subject, &c, &c. Style relates more to 
the writer, Diction to the work written. 
Thus we say, that an author has a good 
style, when he possesses the art of perspi- 
cuity and grace in expounding his ideas, 


harmonious; The effect it produces is 
admiration ; nay, its digressions are beau- 
ties when taste presides over them. There 
exists, however, a difference betwixt the 
sublime style, and what is denominated 
the sublime. The latter sizes, transports, 
and suddenly agitates the soul. Itisa 
sudden and instantaneous splendor; The 
former can hold a long while, it proceeds 
with an elevated tone and in a stately and 
majestic manner; Such, with an ocea- 
sional pomp, which looks wonderfully 
like bombast, may be considered the style 
of Johnson. 

We shall here introduce specimens of 
both in a few sentences, taken from two 
celebrated writers : 

‘I have seen the impious man wor- 
shipped on earth: Like the Cedar, he 
rose with towering pride, he seemed to 
rule the thunder, tramples upon his con- 
quered foes. [I went by, lo! he wasno 
more.’ The descriptive part of this sen- 
tence belongs to the sublime style, though 
it is not sublime: the close is truly so, 
though not stamped with the elevation of 
style. 

There is a sublimity in the answer of 
Medea to the question, ‘what remains for 
you?’ ‘I,? This single letter expresses 
more than multiplied words. ‘What 
should I be, said Prussia to Nicomede ?? 
‘A King,’ was the answer. ‘How do 
you expect to be treated by me,’ says Al- 
exander to Porus whom he had defeated 
in battle. The reply, ‘as a King,’ is char- 
acterised by true sublimity, derived in all 
these instances from the elliptical expres- 
sion. 

On the day when Rome and Alba con- 
tended for the ascendancy of their respec- 





and that the Diction of a work is good! tive Kingdoms, six champions were to 


when it is written in a manner suitable 
to the subject. The properties of elo- 
tution are Rhetorical tropes, united to 
elegance, clearness of style and purity of 
language. It may be said of a writer, 
that his style is good, but that his diction 
does not enough conform to the strain he 
has adopted ; and finally, that his elocu- 
tion is not always, that which is suitable, 
to eloquence. 

The masters of the art have reduced to 
three kinds, the modes of writing; the 
sublime or the elevated, the simple, and 
the temperate styles. The firstis distin- 
guished by dignity and majesty in com- 
Position; the thoughts must be noble 





decide the quarrel by single combat. 
| They fought—the silent multitude trem- 
bled at every blow—‘Horror ingens, spec- 
tantes perstringet.? Two of the Romans 
were slain; the third, seemed by flight, 
to beg for mercy. Little thinking that 
victory was to crown him, a citizen car- 
ried the sad tidings to the anxious father 
who heard them with a burst of indigna- 
tion. ‘What,’ said the informant, ‘had 
he in his power to do against three? 
‘To die,’ was the Roman answer. 

The celebrated works given by Longi- 
nus from Moses, belong to the true sub- 
lime, from the strong conception it con- 
veys, says an elegant writer on the art of 





and lofty, The expressions graye and 








oratory, of an effort of power, producing 
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its effects with the utmost velocity and 
ease. ‘And God said, let there be light, 
and there was light.’ Here any change 
of the style would degrade the thought. 
M P. 


The Hermit of the Rock. 


See where he waiks on yonder mount that lifts 
Its summit high—he is a man of grief 

Some few years ago, a singular per- 
sonage, who occupied a small hermitage 
on East Rock, near New Haven, excited 
the attention and curiosity of every one 
who visited that delightful little town. 
Many conjectures were raised concerning 
his birth and nativity ; but no one could 
ever learn it from himself, or from any of 
the neighbors about him; since he was 
seldom known to open his lips to any of 
them. The place which he selected for 
his retirement was peculiarly adapted to 
one of his apparent disposition. It was 
on the summit of East Rock, from which 
you could look down upon the pure little 
streamlets which, winding their courses 
for some miles, entered the Bay, at the 
head of which New Haven is situated. 
Beyond this, the eye could behold the 
innumerable vessels riding majestically 
upon the waters of Long Island Sound, 
until it lost itself in the blue sky, which 
seemed to rest upon its bosom. Upon 
the north side of his hut, the Blue Moun- 
tains extended their range for hundreds 
of miles. As far as the eye could view, 
the cottage of the farmer was seen, and 
around it richly cultivated spots, upon 
whose green verdure the husbandman 
grazed his cattle ; forming in all, one of 
the most charming landscapes conceiva- 
ble. In the Spring, it was indeed a sweet 
retirement. Here you could view the 
industry going on below, for which the 
people of that village were so distinguish- 
ed. The milk-maid, at peep of day, and 
the laborious ploughman, with his revert- 
ed ploughshare, setting out upon their 
daily avocations. There you might be- 
hold the numberless roads which crossed 
the mountain, enlivened with the wag- 
goner hastening to the market with his 
morning supplies; and amid all this, the 
Rock was enchanted with the matin 
notes of the wild birds, who formed in a 
great measure his chief companions. 

It was upon this spot that the Hermit 
dwelt. His hut was built of the rough 
rock, which belonged to the mountain. 





or chimney. In one corner lay a little 
straw, which served as his pillow ; by its 
side was his stone stool; in the other 
corner was a spring of the purest water, 


j and upon a rock close by it stood a horn 


cup of the most transparent texture.— 
These constituted his whole furniture. 


| Adjacent to this small building, and with- 


in an enclosure made of the same mate- 

‘rials, was his sheepfold. Not far from 
this was another enclosure, which served 
‘as a garden, and likewise formed the 
boundary of his territory. From this 
simple and unassuming abode, a path was 
seen winding down the sides of the moun- 
tain, until it reached the plain below. 
Many were the footsteps that traversed it 
daily, and many conjectures raised about 
the Hermit of the Rock, but no one 
could ever learn his mysterious story. 

It was a clear and delightful evening in 
June, that being a traveller in that part of 
the country, I resolved to visit this lone- 
ly abode, and learn, if possible his his- 
tory. I accordingly set out, and hav- 
ing shortly ascended the path just de- 
scribed, found the Hermit at his usual 
seat, on the side of the cliff. He was 
waiting the decline of the sun, and his 
eye upon this occasion seemed suffused 
with unusual joy, I approached, and 
seated myself by his side, and commen- 
ced relating to him the purport of my vi- 
sit. He listened to me attentively, and 
more than once I beheld him wipe away 
atear from his cheek. I had finished, 
when suddenly his faithful dog, who al- 
ways accompanied him, began to display 
evident marks of uneasiness. It was the 
well known indication to his master that 
the sun was now in that situation which 
of all others was most ungrateful to his 
mind: he aceerdingly withdrew his at- 
tention to his dog, and looking steadfastly 
at the party-coloured sky in the west, a 
sudden melancholy darkness shaded his 
countenance ; and pointing to that part of 
the heavens with his staff, he related for 
the first time in his life the following 
melancholy tale. 

‘Stranger,’ said he, ‘look at that tum- 
bling cottage at the foot of the mountain. 
Mary and her dear parents once lived 
there in perfect happiness. They are all 
dead, and I am the wretch who caused 
their ruin. They lived upon that little 
spot in perfect felicity, beloved by all 
who knew them. Her parents being 





It was plain and neat, without window | frugal and industrious in their younge! 
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days, had acquired a suficiency to make 
therm comfortable in their old age, and 
their whole affection for this world was 
linked to that chain which held their 
daughter. 
ful: to the graces of her form, sie added 
an ineflable sweetness of temper, and an 
uncommon ripeness of intellect; and her 
filial duties seemed to merit the same ap- 
plause which her other qualities had 
gained her. In fine, she was dear to all 
who knew her; and conscious of the su- 
premacy of her own qualities, she was 
never heard to disparage those of other 
persons. This was the girl upon whom 
my affections were first placed. My fa- 
mily lived not far from her’s, and we con- 
sequently grew up together in the closest 
intimacy and love. But circumstances 
called upon me to choose a profession, 
whereby [ might provide for myself, and 
I resolved to pursue the life of a sailor. 
The day arrived when I was to embark : 
and having taken my leave of the neigh- 
bors, but more particularly of Mary’s fa- 
mily, I accordingly departed, with the 
assurance of her love and the benediction 
of her parents. This mode of life I fol- 
lowed for one or two years, during which 
time I traversed the different quarters of 
the globe. I now thought of returning 
home, for awhile, to enjoy that pleasure 
always attendant upon such occasions. 
I did so, and to my great gratification but 
few of my old acquaintances were miss- 
ing. There, after paying my respects to 
our family, my first visit was to the in- 
mates of that cottage; and what was my 
joy when, upon entering its door, I was 
met by the very girl whom my heart had 
for so many years adored. That moment 
was the happiest of my life.—But I shall 
hasten to relate what succeeded, I now 
proposed marriage to Mary, for I knew 
she loved me; she made the suggestion 
to her parents, but they dissented. ‘This 
was the first stroke of my misery, and I 
entered into the foul design of deceiving 
them. Iknew that their daughter doat- 
ed upon them, but still 1 knew what per- 
suasion could do with her. I consequent- 
ly tried my deceptions: at first she reject- 
ed them with scorn; I again attempted ; 
I won her, and we were married. This 
circumstance was worse than death to 
them, for they knew that my profession 
must call their daughter away. They 
accused her of ingratitude, but their re- 
proaches only caused her to love them the 
NEW SERIES—VOL. 1 3 


Mary was extremely beauti- , 


more. Day by day her parenis were 
seen to sink under this load of grief, and 
as often did Mary try to assuage their 
calamities. ‘They forgave her,’ they 
said, ‘but their days of happiness were 
gone forever.’ Every thing around them 
was tasteless. The beautiful little garden 
which they once delighted to see attend- 
ed by their daughter, was neglected; that 
arbor under which they would rest of an 
evening, end listen in rapture to her sy- 
ren voice, fell into decay. Eivery spot, 
|indeed, upon which she had ever trod, 
raised in their minds the saddest recol- 
lections. ‘Thus they lived, oppressed 
with sorrows, until, unable to bear them 
longer, they sunk to the grave, lamented 
by the whole village. Withal this, Mary 
loved me—loved me like a wife. Often, 
when a consciousness of my guilt would 
indicate itself in my countenance, and I 
would appear troubled, would she dispel 
my griefs with her smiles; and with her 
soft eloquence calm the raging of my 
soul. Oh, stranger! were she but here! 
but no—forgive me, heaven, she is hap- 
py!’ Here the hermit stopped, for his® 
tears had overcome him; his heart was 
scemed full, and ready to burst. When he 
had recovered from his grief, he again 
commenced his story as follows : 

‘Soon after the death of her parents, 
my merits raised me to the rank of cap- 
tain of the ship P ; and Mary, elated 
at my sudden prosperity, consented to ac- 
company me on a voyage to Europe. 
Never can I forget the hour of my depar- 
ture. It was a clear day in September, 
and every thing being in readiness, we 
accordingly set sail with a stiff and fa- 
vorable breeze. Not many minutes e- 
lapsed, and we were crossing the bar 
which separated us at once from all sight 
of land. Our little boy, (for heaven had 
blessed us with one,) sat in his mother’s 
arms, looking over upon the sea, whose 
undulating motion struck the little fellow 
with terror. Many were his fears, and 
many the questions which he innocently 
asked, concerning our safety; but his 
dangers were all dispelled by the smiles 
and admonition of his mother, to take 
such courage as she, poor thing, could 
never feel. Thus we sailed on until we 
had long lost sight of every thing but the 
heavens, that seemed to encompass us. 
The breeze grew fresher and fresher, 
until it was evident to all that a storm 








would be the consequence, 


The atmos- 
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phere began to darken, and the clouds; the moon rose beautiful, and silvered its 
were seen swimming like so many moun-| bosom: star after star emerged from be- 
tains in the air, while on the western; hind the thick veil, which had lately hid- 
side the sun was seen declining, as it) den them, like imnoeence after the day 
erimsoned and gilded the whole heavens | of oppression. The scene was beautiful 
about it. ‘There was a sublime melan-| indeed; but the time when I could enjoy 
choly in the scene, and something withal | it was now gone forever. I was indulg- 
that would shake the mind of the hardiest | ing myself in such contemplation, when 
sailor. I had ordered my wife and child | suddenly a ship hove in sight; I disco- 
below, when suddenly a huge leviathan | vered at once she saw me, and was fast 
came dashing by, and caused our vessel! approaching. Scarcely a minute elapsed, 
to tremble tremendously at the volume of! and she was down upon us. Her com- 
water which it threw above us. I looked} mander, who was a bold looking man, 
at my crew, and then at my wife and | gave the orders to let loose her sails, and 





child, for this unusual scene had tied them 
tothe spot. They were all as pale as the 


canvass that sailed above them. The! 


storm inercased—the sun had sunk, as if 
forever, and nothing was now to be seen 


steer to windward; at the same time a 
small boat was let down to receive me, 
Six men came rowing up to my wreck, 
and began at once collecting such of our 
articles and provisions as the storm had 





| 
| 
{ 


heads, and now and then a vivid flash of | dered me, ina gruff manner, to jump into 
light, as two of them would dash against! their skiff, and leave my wife to her own 
each other.—then a low, hollow noise; burial. The idea of leaving her, shock- 
would come rolling along with the waves; ed me, but when I considered the folly 
just ready to devour us. In this manner} of making resistance, I consented, after 
our bark was hurried on, swifter even | having committed her to that grave into 
than the storm; the lightning flashed | which her dear child had just descended. 
brighter and brighter, while a battery of Never shall that hour escape my memo- 
cannon seemed bursting over our heads. | ry, for since then I have never felt one 


but the dark clouds floating over our | left behind. This being done, they or- 








Not a voice could be heard but that of! happy moment. 


The men whose ship lk 


the storm—flash after flash illumined the | entered, proved to be pirates, and with 


heavens, and showed in the countenance 
of every one ghastly terror. Our mast 
seemed unable to bearits own pressure, 
and while I hastened to relieve it, I was 
suddenly dazzled, and fell. One loud 

eal was heard to roll off, and all was as 
still as death: it was too evident that the 
vessel had been struck with lightning. 
T rose in confusion, and found my wife 
by my side—the shock had killed her. 
My son—where was he? I could not 
seek him, for his mother lay dead in my 
aims. I listened to hear his voice; but 
if he cried, the sound was lost in moan- 
ing of the waters. I listened again, and 
his cry reached my ear. I rushed to the 
spot from whence it came, but the plank 
which he had grasped floated carelessly 
by. {nu my agony, I cried for help, but 
my prayer none could hear, for the storm 
had buried my companions in the depth 
of the ocean: then I thought to sink 
with them; butit was too much to leave 
my wife, even in death. In this situa- 
tion I remained on the deck, content to 
die by her side. A!l was now calmness 


around me; the waters seemed as if o-| my own hand: you cannot refuse, and 


vercome at their late commotion; and 


them I remained almost one year, like- 
wise joining in their lawless pursuits.— 
We were, however, finally taken prison- 
‘ers, but by some fortunate means I es- 
_eaped the penalty of the law. After this 
'[ was affected with the deepest melan- 
'choly, and I took to the mode of living 
which I now pursue on this lonely spot. 
Here [have lived for many years in ab- 
ject wretchedness—not from poverty, for 
the villagers are kind to me, although 
they know me not but from the recollec- 
tion of the misery which I brought upon 
the former inhabitants of that cottage.’ 
Here the hermit made a long pause, 
and eyeing me for some time, commenced 
again in the following strain. 
‘Stranger,’ said he, (laying his hand 
upon my shoulders,) thou art the only 
man with whom I have held converse 
since the day when my misfortunes com- 
'menced; nor should I have told my story 
iyet. But feel this fevered pulse—it beats 
quick. To-morrow noon come here, and 
| you will find my body: bury it under 
yonder cedar, which I have planted with 





’tis all Lask.’ 
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He spoke no more. I departed with |‘ That Peter Travis, do have the instrue- 
the determination to repair to his cabin | tion and tutorship of nineteen boy and 
on the morrow, and converse further with | seven girl children, in all, filling twenty 
him. I pursued my intentions; but when | six ; and that from the ringing ofthe morn- 
{ found him, it was in death. His dog |ing bell ef the market place, until the 
sat howling beside him, and nothing! setting of the dinner hour, making in all 
could picture his melancholy distress.— | six hours, he should fill them with plea- 
My heart was full; it beat quick; but I, sant learning aud profitable, and discourse 
could not shed atear. 1 left his hut, and | to them morally and of good things. And 
he took me to the spot where he had | that furthermore, to requite unto the said 
lately desired to be interred. I found his | Peter Travis, for the use of his time as 
grave already dug, and on the loose earth | required for the proper doing of the said 
beside it lay a plain piece of marble, on | service, acertain sum in English, be gath- 
whien was engraved in full letters ‘ The ered from every male and female head of 
Hermit of the Rock.” I went away in|} of family in this town, the said Peter 
sadness, and procured assistance to join | Travis, alone being excepted therefrom, 
in the ceremony, and before the sun had | and the said measure did become a law 
sank behind the mountain, the hermit |in the province, and was recorded by 
lay buried in its bosom. L. |James Waters, clerk to the council iu the 

ssiialiaitia ns | book of the minutes, accordingly. The 
Chronicles of Ashley Ri®er—No 1. council did furthermore determine, after 

Now it came to pass in those times, | proper inquiry made, what the said sum 
that the village being grown into size and |in English should be, when it was held 
appearance, began to find wants for the | that one shilling and three pence per 
use of moneys for the well doing of the | head for the year, should be the amount 
place; such as the providing for the chil- of tax aforesaid; the said Peter Travis 
dren, which being from English parents | not being held to teach in the five months 
mostly, did need the instruction of the | of November, and December, and January, 
schools, to the end that they might be | and February, and March; but only in the 
made worthy and becoming company to remaining months of April, and May, and 
their parents, and for the honor of the | June, and July, and August, and Septem- 
great island from which, through many ber, and October. ‘Then an election was 
trials and misgivings, they did take their | made that in consideration that Jim Hill- 
rise. And for, that there did gather much | man was an active and sober man, of 
filth in the thorough-fare at the quay or good speech, and decent action, of an in- 
landing place, where the fish boats did | dustrious manner, and deserving of favor, 
meet and assemble at the dark, which in that the said Jim Hillman should, by his 
time became hurtful to the presence of | negro man Pharoah, or any one whom he 
the good people of this settlement; and | should consider, keep the thorough-fare 
nobody considering it proper to do that | leading to the market, commencing from 
for the community which all desired e-|the market and ending at the pine row 
qually, it became a special matter of con- | below the door way of Ebenezer Foot- 
sideration with the council, to lay a tax | man the tin worker, in decent and proper 
upon all of the inhabitants, the Governor condition, by removal of all filth and ob- 
and themselves, therefrom, unexcepted, of | noxiousness ; furthermore, that in pro- 
ninepence, (English) for the making of per time, he should contrive with the 
a learned and proper man, to be the wri- rubbish left therefrom, to fillup and dimin-~ 
ting and reading teacher of the little chil- | ish the great horsepond to the west of the 
dren, who shall be unable to do more ca-| house of the Governor, William Sayle ; 
pable work ; and to make an officer to! aud forasmuch, as these are beneticial 
keep the main thorough-fare inoffensive | to the people of this town, it is consid- 
and pleasant ; thereupon, these said wor- | ered that the said Jim Hillman, accord- 
thy lieges and gentlemen, to wit, the Gov- ing to his petition, herewith read and ac- 
ernor, William Sayle, Joseph West, Wil- | companying, do have the sole and exclu- 
liam Potter, Peter Travis, Richard Moore, | sive use, occupance and privilege of all 
Present; Edward Morris and Isaac Phelps | that slip of ground and embankment, 
being absent in that day in a fishing af- heretofore known as Mary’s Neck, and 
fair with Jim Hillman, the lighter and |lying to the south of the market slip, to 
harbour marker; it was agreed and de-|be used as the said Jim Hillman shall 
termined in the words following, to wit: ' consider fit, whether in building or fit- 
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ting as a boat point, to tie utter exclusion 
and defiance of all other persons claim- 
ing or to claim, under any grant of the) 
colony whatever, all past enactments of 
the council to the contrary, notwithstau- 
ding.’ 

Now did this matter give great discon- 
tent to some folks, who always find sub- 
~ ject of evil in others wiser and better than 
thems¢lves; and indeed did this law bear 
hardly upon one old matron, named Abi- 
guil T'chew, who had dwelt on the said 
neck of land, called Mary’s Neck from 
the time of the decease of Mary Gallaher, 
who first held it from the council, and by 
whose name, it was measureably known 
and considered. Now, the said Abigail 
Tchew, did claim by a certain term of 

ossession, to hold on to the said Neck, 
fut then the council did soon have her 
come away, and did assign her a dwel- 
ling almost over against the Governor’s 
own house. But the said old person, 
who was by nature of a sorely disconten- 
ted spirit, and had been of much discom- 
fort to her husband Peter Tchew, who 
was shot by the Indians at Oyster point, 
did conclude as much from the tax of one 
shilling and three pence, to depart from 
out the square of the Town, to be free 
of making payment when the tax gath- 
erer should be moved tocome. But the 
bad spirit in this ignorant old woman, 
working her to her own contempt and 
disgrace, did prevent her from quietly 
taking her departure from the town, but 
urging her on to greater folly, did per- 
suade her to enter into the hall of the 
council, which was a part of the market 
place, and after abusing the worthy gen- 
tlemen of the council, idly and outrage- 
ously, who like sensible gentlemen re- 
garded her nota whit, she became so 


that moment to sign the contract for the 
well performance of the occupation afore- 
said. This strong citizen seeing the 
mischief aforesaid, and the danger of the 
Governor, who by this time had been 
thrown from his chair upon the hard 
ground, for the market place had no floor, 
he with a staff which he bore about with 
him at all seasons on land, valorously 
struck the wretched woman, who turning 
quickly upon this new enemy, he again 
struck her upon the iiead, whereupon she 
fell down in a swound, and the bad blood 
rushed from her head, so that in a short 
time the ground about where the fray had 
begun, was wet with her blood. The 
Governor was much aillicted thereby in 
person, and did give a handsome gold 
headed cane to Jim Hillman, who had 
behaved like a stout gentleman ; saying 
pleasantly th@t as Jim had broken his 
staff in his (the Governor’s) service, it 
was but needful he have a better one in 
stead :—after this the old woman Abigail, 
being quite healed, did depart with much 
secrecy in the nightime, taking with her 
the small boat called ‘Calumbus’ being 
after the great discoverer of that name, 
belonging to the forementioned Jim Hill- 
man, whom, thus she took the opportu- 
nity to be revenged upon; and men 
thought she had been drowned of her 
own will and consent, but it was soon 
found that she had taken her abode in an 
old hut, made by the fishermen at the 
very point called oyster Point, and no 
where could Jim Hillman find his boat, 
nor would she give any satisfaction there- 
upon to any body, but only laugh outright 
when questioned thereto. It was con- 
sidered therefore, that she destroyed it 
by some devilish aid (for after her affray 
upon the conncil, men believed her to be 





mad at their contempt, that without the 
decency and respect of her sex, and not 
having the fear of God before her eyes, 
she flew upon the Governor, William 
Sayle, himself, near whose great chair, 
at the very head of the table she was 
standing the while, and with her nails she 


tore his face and eyes cruelly, until the | 
blood came out from the place, and the 


hair from his !:ead remained in her hands; 
whereat, the members of the council be- 
came so much alarmed, believing that 
she was distraught and mad, and dread- 
ing the effects of that fearful malady called 
Hydrophobia,fled, confusedly, from the 
the place, all except Jim Hillman, 
boatman, who had by good hap, come at 


instigated by the Devil, if not himself by 
‘some of his agents) as it was strong and 
| too much fora woman, even in mid years 
‘to remove or get rid of by any human 
means whatsoever. Here endeth the first 
Chronicle. 
ae 
Popular Education. 

Ignorance is more to be dreaded in our 
Republican government, than fleets and 
armies. An ignorant mob, possessing 
at once the blindness and the power of 
Sampson, may shake to pieces the pillars 
which support our freeinstitutions. There 
is with us no subject so worthy of Leg- 
islative as well as public attention as Pop- 
ular Education. It will form our best bul- 
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wark, and 
‘Is more than armies to the public weal.’ 
It is vain to boast of our Liberty, and 
the blessings which we enjoy in the pos- 
session of that Liberiy, so long as there 
exists within our border a tide calculated 
to sweep away the very foundations of 
Liberty. 

There is no standard of truth so liable 
to error, as the voice of an ignorant popu- 
lace; it is easy for eloquence and sophistry 
to gain an ascendancy over them, which 
may be directed to the accomplishment of 
every species of excess and crime. Wit- 
ness the scenesofcruelty and bloodshed, 
which grew out of popular fury during the 
French Revolution. 

Have we not seen some such spirit at 
work in our own Country? Have we 
not seen designing men endeavoring by 
an appeal to popular passions, to divert 
them from those ends which should be 
the aim of every patriot, the public good ; 
and has not this ascendancy to a certain 
extent been acquired ? 

We will not pretend that even in the 
most enlightened ages, men will not arise 
who by their talents and eloquence wil: 
raise themselves high in the estimation oi 
a community, and obtain great influence 
and popularity. But if the people are en- 
lightened, if they possess sufficient reason 
to enable them to value their privileges, 
it will be next to impossible for sophistry, 
however subtle, for talents, however ex- 
alted, so far to sway them from the per- 
ception of right, as to induce them to sac- 
rifice their liberties, to 
‘Dig their own dark graves, 

Crawl into them, and die.’ 


——-e— 
The little Mantua Maker. 

Miss Leonora Percimmon made her en- 
tree into the world at the last Ball. Her 
preparations for this all important event, 
had been formidable and costly, and were 
at length completed entirely to her satis- 
isfaction. The day came, the nightcame, 
the coach came, and the beau attendant 
came, and they all went in company to 
the Ball. 

Tt will be necessary now that we should 
retrace our steps for a few moments. Di- 
rectly opposite to Miss Leonora Percim- 
mon’s mansion, dwelt a pretty little man- 
tua maker and milliner, who was equally 
renowned for making caps aud curtsies ; 
laces ardtlovers. This milliner, &c, had 





a sweet smiling way about her, that Miss 
Leonora Percimmon could never endure. 





Her gentleness and retreating modesty 
went no way in her favor, and Miss Le- 
onora predicted, from the very first mo- 
ment she saw her smile, that all would 
not be as it should be, and so on, and 
much more. 

But the «ttle milliser was not the thing 
to stand in the way of, or be regarded at 
ll by a lady of Miss Leonora Percim- 
inon’s standing and remarkability; and 
the eclat of the attendance of coach, lov- 
er, &c, entirely removedt he little millin- 
er from Miss Leonora Percimmon’s head. 

The Ball was opened—in comes the 
parties paired, and the glowing and trem- 
vling and hoping Miss Leonora was led 
up by the delighted and sparrow legged 
dandy to the head of a cotillion set. For 
a moment all was noise and confusion in 
the head of Miss Leonora; the mo- 
ment, however, the sight and sounds be- 
came familiar to her senses, to the sur- 
orise of all present she gave a loud 
scream and fainted away. The beau 
was compelled to lift her away from the 
crowd ; his Russian belt popt with a loud 
explosion; her hand in a violent strug- 
gle relieved his throat from the banda- 
ging of a patent stiffener, his garters be- 
came undone, to his great mortification, 
and fell on the floor, where they lay a 
coiled rattlesnake of red flannel, from 
which every body fled as from a leper. 
He led her away, however, wounded in 
mind and much disordered in body. Res- 
toratives were given; rose water sprin- 
kled on her face; forty three fans per- 
formed the most violent evolutions around 
her, and at length Miss Leonora Percim- 
mon with-remarkable condescension o- 
pened her eyes. And now came the ea- 
ger inquiry, what was the mater. he 
‘ruth soon became known. The first ob- 
ject the eyes of Miss Leonora had met, 
was the abominable smile on the face of 

the mantua maker and milliner. A mil 
liner and mantua maker at the Ball! 
Farewell, all distinctions of blood and 
condition; evil days have fallen upon us, 
and the tariif is about to level the state 
of the noble to the humble but sinewy 
unimportance of mechanic and trades- 
men. A week after, the ‘harleston Cour- 
ier announced the marriage of Timothy 
Merrible, Esq, of Tender place, to Miss 
i.eonora Percimmon, of no place at all. 
Chis union was the result of the adven- 
ture atthe Ball, Miss Leonora, doubtful 








vefore, was determined, upon Timothy 
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Terrible Esq, promising at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature to have a law 
passed declaring that mantua makers and 
milliners should not be permitted to 
laugh wickedly, be handsome, or go to 
Balls. The matter was fixed, the par- 
ties united. But at the next canvass, 
Timothy Terrible Esq, was left out by 
the independent electors of Charleston 
District, and the very next Ball beheld 
the room filled with milliners and man- 
tua makers, three times as lovely as ever. 


—_—— +k 


The following scrap, Mr Editor, was 
written after a perusal of the bonhommie 
(such his Southern reviewer calls it, I 
would say, stupidity) of the interesting 
infant, the Duke of Saxe Weimar, and 
upon seeing some extracts from a speech 
made by Mr Basil Hall, F RS, &e, ata 

ublic assembly after leaving our country. 

t is to be hoped, that we will, in due 
course of time, learn, so far to respect our- 
selves as not to throw open our doors to 
every titled ass, or impudent foreigner, 
who deigns us a visit, as he would any 
race of savages, believing, that any infor- 
mation respecting our customs and man- 
ners, will be of interest to his own more 
wise and enlightened countrymen; and 
after sharing our hospitality, goes away 
and either laughs at, or abuses us. It has 
been said, how truly, I do not pretend to 
know, that one literary worthy of ourcoun- 
try, gravely begged from Basil Hall his 
opinion touching some portion of our A- 
merican Literature, in which said worthy 


The savage customs of a barbarous land 

That must, from Europe's scavans still command 
Earnest attention, serving to explain 

The wide degrees of matter in the brain 

Of such strange cub-landers, mong whom he took, 
A three week's journey—and then wrote a book, 
And, spite of all the good dinners that were given, 
Declares ours, the worst nation under Heavea— 
Denounces all our customs, measures, men, 
With one broad sweep of his patrician pen— 
Forgets the friendly note that ask’d to dine, 
The old quaint taste of 3 wine, 

The broad and Jonah compliment, that came, 
Less to his merit, than his English name— 

No more remembers having told a great, 

And gracious pillar of our book worm state, 

At the said worthy’s earnest, oft’ request— 

That we a mighty deal of wit posse«st, 

Forgets all these—aid when he quits our shores— 
Calls us (oh, Basil Wali) a race of boors. G, 
——D + ae 
Mooshoolatubbee, 

Was, some few years since, one of the 
four Chiefs or Governors of the Choetaw 
nation, in the State of Mississippi, who, 

. > . 
being despatched to Washington, for the 
purpose of collecting the peision annual- 
ly allowed by our Government to that 
nation, abused the trust confided to his 
charge, and squandered all the monies al- 
lotted to his care, for the benefit of his 
people. He is said, in one short season, 
to have fallen into all the most glaring vi- 
ces of his white brethren; he learned to 
drink and game, became diseased, and 
had physicians for some time in attend- 
ance upon him. His wine bill, alone, is 
said to have amounted to nine dollars per 
diem ; and the President of the United 
States did not live in half the style com- 
mon to this bandy-legged savage. Upon 
his return to his nation, the enraged peo- 








held a prominent station. What could 


the afflicted stranger, knowing the fact, | 


do, but praise that, which it seems his 
after reflections, have taught him to laugh 
at and despise, as utterly worthless. So 
long as we are satisfied to beg from for- 
eigners, the courtesies which are as ne- 
cessary in national as individual inter- 
course, we can expect nothing, but that 
puppies and princes will lie about us, and 
able and independent men, ridicule and 
contemn us. 


Charleston. 
What tho’ unmark’d, old Lady, on the chart 
Of savage nature, or of classic art ; 
Unlit by splendors of a distant time, 
When men were Gods, and all their deeds, sublime ; 
And every spot maintain’d its trophied bust, 
That rose, to single out distinguished dust— 
Yet learned travellers sometimes come, to see, 
(Witness Saxe Weimar of the nursery—) 


Whether, like sons of Europe, brought up clerks, 


We've learn’d to write, or only make our marks ; 
Or, whether, as proposed by Basil Hall, 
There be a native interest in all, 


ple sought hislife, and he was compelled, 
‘until the storm was overblown, to seek 


shelter at the Choctaw agency, or at such - 


other places of security as the emergen- 
cies of his situation might allow. Pro- 
ceedings were shortly had, in full con- 
vention, to break him, as chief: this act 
is very simple; it amounts to nothing 
more than a declaration on the part of the 
majority of the people, to obey and re- 
spect him in that capacity no longer ; and 
one is accordingly, in the same viva 
voce manner, elected in his place. A pro- 
ceeding of this kind, the pride of Moo- 
shoolatubbee would not allow him to sto- 
mach ; s0 affecting entire ignorance as to 
their intention, in a long and eloquent 
harangue, the wily Indian resigned his 
honors, as being too heavy and fatiguing, 
expressing his firm conviction that all of- 
fices should be changed at certain sea- 
sons, to prevent that monopoly, so dan- 
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gerous to the liberties of a free peopie. and the hours of moonlight seek after 
Whether his candor was accredited or'|thee, at even, and always find thee, my 


not, we cannot say; the anecdote we! blossom, as innocent as now.—( Diary of 


picked up about the time of its oecur-,a Mourner. ) 


rence, in passing through the nation. 


—+ eo 


Fragment. 


‘Oh, that I had the wings of the morning, that 


I might flee away and be at rest.’ 


7 


— + = 
Diablerie—No. 1. . 
Our readers may not generally know, 
and it may not be the best policy in the 


. . |world to tell them, (start not, ye devout- 
The sentiment and language of the in- » (Ss >) 


spired psalmist rose spontaneously to m 


ly pious, whose polite ears shrink from 


Y | contact with such heretical word!) that 
lips, as, seated at midnight by my cham- ) 


ber window, I looked upon the gathere 


ave have a familiar—in plain term, @ de- 


’ , vil; one of those active and intelligent 
loveliness of the night. It would seem |)-,4] re 


that the very objects which to the selfish 


little imps, who, from some cause or oth- 


gk arts Mee eT er, yet undefined, attach themselves 
oe tiie ws tor Atlee the destiny of the grub-worm, (that 
enjoyment, are productive rather of mise-| man should be so called !) for his special 
ry than joy. It is true that the tender 


influence of the moonlight was upon me. 


edification and comfort—conveying him 


: ., | the news—cavassing morals, (and by the 
I looked abroad upon one of those rich way, the devil has as much to do with 
scenes so familiar to the western nights, 


but the feeling which most possessed my 


morals, the wrong way, perhaps, as any 


: . body else,) and altogether rendering 
ee on - : . —s waa such service, as may not be found in any 

1e bustle and the noise of the day were | other servant, though recommended by 
over; the din of the human voice was at 


length hushed into stillness ; the heat, and 
dust, and disquiet of the day, had settled 
down into a silence and calm, best con- 


trasted with the scene before me; thei 
memory still came obtrusively upon me 


‘the Intelligence Office’ in Broad-street. 
How we became familiar with this fa- 
miliar, is, good reader, (without being fa- 
miliar,) uone of your business. He came 


jto us, suffice it to know, not as visitors 


: d from the unsubstantial world usually 
T'o-morrow, thought I—and I sighed 4S! come, attended with sulphur and brim- 
the word came impulsively to my lips— 


to-morrow will renew these discomforts 


stone, and melancholy music, according 


destroy this fairy picture of sweetness and |}. neaeeane. (ase Uted,) eae 


loveliness, and 


“ Bear the escaped and far wand'ring spiri 
Back to its prison of reality.”’ 


The crowd, and the heat, and the dust 





were rushing confusedly upon me, and 


bis entree with the rationale and methodi- 
,|cale in the way of business. To this lat- 
ter word, we would have you annex no 
,| distinct signification. We made use of 
no incantations, and save with the devil 


the top of this fragment came suddenly to | Of the printing office, had not previously 
my lips, as I looked forth upon the ealm the slightest communication with any of 
repose of the town, stretched out before | the hotly-quartered people. 

me, covered in slumber as with a sil- We did not solicit | 

ver curtain, and longed for a closer com- The honor of a visit—— 

munion with the fair planet that presided | (Rhyme is a devilish propensity!) bug 
over the scene—‘ O! that I could flee a-|unwished, unaware, and uninvited, he 
way and be at rest.’ I sickened at the|stood before us on a Saturday afternoon, 
two pictures that my fancy had involun-| (strange! that he should have ventured 
tarily placed beside each other, before my |so close on Sunday!) in the Shape of— 
eyes. I turned from them, and threw a-| (how delightful it is to be mysterious,) 
side the drapery of my bed. My little} what do you thiuk, good reader? 


child lay before me, stretched eut in a| Reader. Pshaw! what an impertinent 
deep and breathless slumber : one glance | question ! 


of light had fallen through a pain of glass, 
as the breeze from the window threw aside 
the curtain, and partly encircled his form. 
The effect of the picture was magical. 
Thus, I exclaimed whisperingly, be thy 
life; let the dust, and the crowd, and the 
fatigues of being, be unknown to thee, 


Ourself. Well, well, don’t be angry- 
He appeared before us in the shape of a 
—sound. There’s a conception for you, 
now! Wordsworth would send us a copy 
of the ‘Excursion’ for that. But, true it 
is, and we can claim not the slightest cre- 
dit for the poetry of the thought, for our 
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devil made his first acquaintance with us 
in the shape of a sound. Our snuff-box 
lay beside us, of a Saturday afternoon— 
the only stimulant (the snuff) we have 
been in the habit of using for the last 
three years—preparing a volume of na- 
tional negro melodies for the press— 
when directly at our side, we beheld a 
most terrific sneeze. It was not the 
sneeze of humanity, and we clearly com- 
prehended the operation of cur rappee, 
upon the sternutatory organs of an infer- 
nal. We begged the visitor to be e quiet 
till we had finished the matter before me, 


when a moment’s glance sufliced to give | 


us the freedom and familiarity of a long 
acquaintance. His face was by no means 
striking or remarkable. Such a face we 
have seen often. His person was dimi- 
nutive, though perfect. Welooked im- 
medi: itely for his foot, but that was per- 
fect also. -It is something strange, that 


our grandams, while allowing to the old| 


gentieman, familiarly called Old Nick, 


the faculty of transmuting himself into’ 


ali shapes, should have, perpetually, dis- 
tinguished him with a pedestal of so 
ungainly a character as a cloven foot.— 
They seem to have considered some such 
feature, in much the same light as the 
brand on the forehead of Cain—a seal, by 
which, whatever might be the semblance 
he might think proper to put on, he should 
still be recognized, and av oided by ali 


those, possessing the mind’s sight, or| 


more properly, the eye of faith. 

We entered at once into the character 
of the little fellow, w! 0, taking up a vo-| 
lume, begged that we might proceed in the 
matter in hand, as he had time enough to , 
spare, and w ould wait on me. We took: 
him at his word, and went on with our 
labors, which, however, we despatched 
much sooner than might otherwise have 
been the case; and turning to him, briefly 
asked to be honored with the occasion of 
his visit. There was nothing peculiar | 
either in the manner or matter of his re- 
ply, and yet we could not but feel a little 
‘out of ease.” No porterts attending the | 
opening of his mouth, and vot an atom of 
smoke took occasion of the aperture in 
his lips to leave its place of continement. 
Although in the library, and a copy of 
Gower’s Faust beside us, we saw no 
movement on the part of the books, 
which might indicate to the unpracticed 
sense the presence of a supernatural a- 


gency, and yet we were perfectly satisfied 


that mother Eve’s identical old gentleman 
stood before me. He put his hand on 
my shoulder—we shrunk back from its 
touch. He smiled playfully, and seemed 
rather pleased than otherwise, at the in- 
voluntary acknowledgment to the exist- 
ence, though not presence, ef his power. 
‘You seem to know me,’ said he; ‘so 
much the better—it will render quite 
unnecessary the formality of an introduc- 
tion. I have a friendship for you, and 
have therefore sought you-out. I care 
not in what capacity I am permitted to 
isee you: [ am willing to become friend, 
companion, cr servant, as you may deter- 
mine: make your election at once, for 
one or the other I am determined to be.’ 
ee seemed to pause for our answer. We 
‘took courage at finding the od fellow so 
very polite; and being in want of a ser- 
vant, immediately selected him, as being 











most serviceable in that capacity.— 
| What name will you be called’? ‘A 
‘name is of some importance,’ he said, 
musingly; ‘call me—aye, let it be Za- 
chariah—there is something quite inof- 
fensive in Zachariah; and | have some 
reason tothink, as well as myself, it will 
benefit you not a little. What shall Ido 
for you? Itis proper that I commence 
my duties at once: I have no trunks to 
remove—want no bed o’ nights—sha’nt 
trouble you much for food, and no one 
cares for sleep so little as I. You will 
find me altogether a valuable acquisition.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said we. ‘Take this sub- 
scription paper to the patrons of native 
literature in Charleston, and obtain their 
‘names to the Southern Literary Gazette. 
|They will patronize a work recommend- 
ed by the Devil, no doubt. Take it in 
the first place to the Charleston Library : 
if they subscribe, advise them to have 
their books aired, by giving to some three 
persons, whom you can readily name, the 
freedom of its shelves. To the Franklin 
Library you may be equally liberal. Go 
next to the City Council. If they sub- 
scribed to Cromwell, they will be hardly 
less condescending to us. Intimate to 
them, however, that it was their business 
to come forward. You mav then go 
through the streets, preceding the ‘ Rules 
of the Temperate Society ;’ and in the 
words of the Jew, at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, cry out ¢ Wo! Wo! On Sa- 
turday next, at this hour, we shall look 
for you again. 

‘ Let us in, to meditation.’ 














